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Labor on LBJ, Taxes 


SAN ANTONIO 

Organized labor in Texas 
stalled off a decision on Sen. 
Lyndon Johnson’s presiden- 
tial candidacy until February, 
received anti-Johnson Gov. 
Mennen Williams and Sen. 
Ralph Yarborough warmly, 
gave Johnson himself a cour- 
teous but cool reception, and 
urged Mrs. R. D. Randolph 
to seek a second term as 
Democratic national commit- 
teewoman. 


Apart from these questions of 
stance toward Johnson, Texas 
AFL-CIO in convention at the 
Gunter Hotel here broke new 
ground in state public policy by 
becoming the first weighty politi- 
cal organization to endorse a 
graduated personal income tax—a 
flat percentage of the federal tax. 

“We must demonstrate the cour- 
age to speak out on issues that 
others in the state are avoiding. 
We must bring the public con- 
science into account for the thou- 
sands of things that are still un- 
done,” said President Jerry Holle- 
man in an address challenging the 
delegates to endorse the personal 
income tax and a Texas Water 
Commission with broad powers. 

It was a quiet convention. Per- 
haps the sharpest debate occurred 
in the civil rights committee, 
where the threat of the ouster of 
segregated locals from the state 
council produced a compromise 
report which recommended an 
end to “white locals” and a civil 
rights committee in each local. 


‘ iel’s 





| Randolph 


Gov. Price Daniel, skipping the 
convention, sent a letter com- 
mending labor for backing many 
programs for the good of the peo- 
ple. This letter was probably Dan- 
friendliest public gesture 
toward labor since he has been 
Governor 


Stance for 1960 


Although nearly lost in the 
amplified echoes of speeches and 
reports, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Political Education, as 
adopted by the convention, con- 
tained guidelines to labor’s role 
in the complex Texas situation. 

From the floor delegates in- 
sisted that the position of legisla- 
tive candidates on repeal of the 
state right-to-work law be made 
the first consideration in whether 
to support them. As laid down by 
COPE, Texas labor also agreed: 

@ To “continue our cooperation 

with our political friends 
and with friendly political or- 
ganizations,” an oblique reference 
to Democrats of Texas, which was 
named elsewhere in connection 
with a drive against the poll tax. 
@ To determine “our pgsition” 

on candidates at the state 
COPE meeting (probably in Feb- 
ruary), with the added admoni- 
tion, significant for the Johnson- 
for-President movement: “All 
members are urged not to take 
any action on any candidate 
which could be interpreted as a 
violation of this policy.” 

Another resolution said Mrs. 
“has worked harder” 





for party integrity than any other 
national committeewoman in the 
state’s history and has been rec- 
ognized “all over the nation” and 
said Texas AFL-CIO does “unani- 
mously urge (her) to seek a scc- 
ond term.” 

Since the ouster of Mrs. Ran- 
dolph has been discussed specu- 
latively as one aspect of the John- 
son drive, labor in this resolution 
was arraying itself with Sen 
Ralph Yarborough and DOT on 
the issue. 

On the other hand, Holleman did 
not discuss DOT in his speech, and 
the report of the labor executive 
board sandwiched a mention of 
DOT between “the Savings Bond 
campaign” and “the Diablo Dam 
meeting,” indicating some ginger- 
liness among labor's leaders 
toward too emphatic an associa- 
tion with the group. 

In hotel room talk it was indi- 
cated that while U. S. labor as a 
force at the national convention 
will probably oppose Johnson for 
president if it becomes necessary, 
this is a course which their lead- 
ership would like to avoid, since 
Johnson is the powerful Senate 
Democratic leader. 


At the same time, one big-city 
labor leader observed, by decid- 
ing not to take a stand for or 
against Johnson as a favorite son 
now, labor may be leaving a 
vacuum in Texas which the John- 
son movement will fill before 
February. Labor delegates in the 
DOT convention last May also 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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A Highly Gratifying Demonstration 
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Maury Maverick, Jr., 


LIBERAL NEEDED 
TO WIN--SOAPY 


SAN Al 
The Democrats have a 
“pretty poor chance” of win- 


ning in 1960 unless they 
inate “a liberal,” Gov. Men 
nen (Soapy) Williams of 
Michigan said here th 
in reply to a question 

he thinks a moderate 

Lyndon Johnson could 
nominated. 

Addressing the stats 
vention, he complimented Sen 
Henry Gonzalez, 
added, “and talking 
tors, you got a great 
here by the name of Ya 
but concluded, “and I 
you got another senat 
a pretty smart fellow I don 
think he’d help me n f he 
came to Michigan.” 

Tom Quimby, Demo na- 
tional committeeman fr Mich- 
igan who traveled to 7 
Williams, was more ext 
posed to Johnson 

Acknowledging “gre: pect 
for Mr. Johnson’s at as a 
strategist and tactician Mich- 
igan, Quimby said he asso- 
ciated with certain pr 
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and Gov. Williams 


ideas which would make him un- 
acceptable as a Democratic leader 
particularly to the metropolitan 
populations.” 
No. 1 among 
said, was “the failure to liber- 
Rule 22, the filibuster-per- 
last session. No. 2, 
he said, ‘ ‘the Democrats in Michi- 
gan were sorry to see the Demo- 
cratic majority in the Congress 
yield to the Eisenhower threat of 
veto,” especially in housing and 
depressed areas legislation. “No 
3, the completely understandable 
and natural association that Sena- 
tor Johnson has with the oil and 
gas interests.” 

Quimby said Johnson “doesn't 
have a chance” for the nomination 
but “is one of the great leaders 
of the Democratic Party and 
should have an effect on the nom- 
ination.” 

Williams refused to answer a 
direct request for his specific ob- 
jections to Johnson or views on 
any other candidates. He said he 
is willing to “break a lance” as 
a candidate if he's asked to but 
he doesn't expect to be. 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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Southern Democrats 
paces alongside Estes 
ver for third place 
Democratic candid 


Kefau- 





|nedy 27 percent, Steve 
| Johnson 11, Kefauver 


| ton 6, Humphrey 4, Bri 3, Wil- 


liams 3, Meyner 2 + 
Johnson has 3 percent 
Midwest, 5; in the South, 28; in 
the Far West, 4. 

Sen. Ed C. Johnsor lorado, 
endorsed Johnson, saying he has 
Kennedy’s enthusiasm, Humph- 
rey’s liberalism, Stevenson's ar- 
ticulateness, Brown's adroitness, 


Symington’s balance in economics, 








Lyndon Johnson hardly 
has a look-in among Eastern | 
Democrats, runs first among 


Johnson Leads South; 
Little Appeal i in East 


ion of Johnson man Bert Combs 
governor. 

Not so good for him was news 
from Sen. Pat McNamara, Michi- 


and | gan, that he could not “enthusias- 


tically support” him and that after 


among |five years in the Senate, “I just 
for don't 
Gal-| the philosophy of the Democratic 


think Johnson represents 


| Party—particularly in Michigan.” 


ates 
president.—So said Dr 
lup this week. 
Nationwide, Galluy ported | 
Democrats line up like tl Ken- 


26,| Connally, 
g-| announced a state executive com- 


i 


| 





and Chandler’s personable ways. 
Johnson’s chances in Kentucky 
looked up as a result of the elec- 


In Texas, Byron Skelton, na- 
tional committeeman, and J. Ed 
Democratic chairman, 


mittee for Johnson. They are co- 
chairmen; Gov. Daniel and 
| Speaker Rayburn are honorary 
co-chairmen; members are Ben 
Wooten, Dallas banker; Sen. 
Charles Herring, Austin; W. St. 
John Garwood, former State Su- 
preme Court member; Jake Jac- 
obsen, secretary of the state 
Democratic executive committee; 
and Mrs. Bill Griffis of San An- 
gelo, SDEC member from the 25th 
district. 
(Continued on Page 3) 











WILLIAMS TELLS TAX WOES 


(Continued from Page 1) 

“I think we should make our 
decisions based on morality .. . 
that’s our first concern. We're not 
going to do that with the purpose 
of excluding any part of the Dem- 
ocratic Party,” he said. “The enly 
way out of this rut is with a 
liberal.” 

Enough voters will stick with 
GOP themes of “peace and pros- 
perity’’ unless there is a _ real 
choice presented by the Demo- 
crats, he said 

On civil rights, Williams denied 
that the Republicans have become 
the liberal party. The Eisenhower 
record in the area is “non-exist-| 
ent,” he said, and Democrats have | 
won the substantial gains. But the | 
Democrats have to go further in 
1960: “We can't just reaffirm the 
Supreme Court decision.” On the 
state level the advanced states are 
now working in housing rights, he 


ston for a_ reception 
th the Harris County Demo- 
Williams said of Johnson, 
He is a super legislative techni- 
cian. But he is not liberal enough 
I don't think he would be consid- 


In Hou 
! 


ered a serious candidate in Michi- 
He said he support 
Johnson if he were nominated.) 


would 


gan 


Taxes in Michigar? 
Williamg expatiated on the tax 
situation in his state. It is not a 
financial but a political crisis, he 
said. Michigan is the sixth richest 
f the states with a state tax load 
which is 3lst. Williams had pro- 
posed a combination of graduated 
‘orporate and personal income 
taxes. A “piggy back” tax of 7 
percent of the (graduated) person- 
al income tax paid the federal 
government nearly passed the 
Michigan House, and a flat-rate} 
income 


tax did pass the House, | 
but the Michigan Senate refused | 
his program 

Williams said with state services | 
endangered he told the Republi-| 
can-held Senate he would accept! 
anything reasonable. They came | 
forward with a tax bill of $128) 
million of which $110 million | 
would have come from “use” 
taxes, which the state Supreme | 
Court held violated a constitution- 
sales taxes. The 
present alternative is a “package 


al limitation on 


| of nuisance taxes,” plus extension 
|of the three percent general sales 
| taxes to services, Williams said 
Polls showed the public op- 
posed the personal income tax 
| three-to-two in favor 
| tax, William conceded, but after 
a year or two of experience with 
back” income 


a “piggy personal 


‘the other way,” he believes 


“The facts of life in America to- 


| day are that except for some small | 


within the 
every state’s going to have a cor- 


States, next ten years 


| 
| 
| 


porate and a personal income 
tax,’’ he said. Thirty-five have one 
or the other now. Of Texas, he 


said, “You've got sales taxes now 
—there will be some form of sales 
tax.” 

“The states are not going rapid- 
ly to the personal income tax, but 
they are moving pretty fast to 
the corporate income tax, but 
this is just a stopgap measure, be- 
cause the large revenue-raising 
tax is the personal income tax.” 

Cattle were taxed first because 
they were wealth; then land, be- 
cause land wealth; “today 
wealth is income. Any 
heavy tax has got to be where the 
wealth income,” said the 
Governor of Michigan 

Excluding defense spending, he 
said, state and local expenditures 


was 


in your 


is—on 


have grown three to one faster 
than federal expenditures in the 
last ten years. State taxes now 


total $49 billion against $78 billion 
federal taxes 


Landrum-Griffin 

Williams was thrown a number 
of questions about Landrum-Grif- 
fin. He said there were “labor 
and management abuses.” (He said 
Hoffa has opposed his campaigns 
for election and “this is not one 
of the crosses I propose to bear.”’) 
Then he said, the reform impulse 
was used to restrict labor. He) 
favors modification of some of the 
expensive new burdens on the 
unions. 

How do the Democrats justify 
their faith to labor? he was asked. 
“The Democratic leadership was 
cowed by the Republican leader- 
ship and some of the conservatives 
in the South and failed to put 
through any forward-looking leg- 
islation,” he replied. 





‘Abernethy Ma 


SAN ANTONIO 


Dr. Byron Abernethy of 
Lubbock is tentatively ex- 
ploring the prospects for a 
campaign against Sen. Lyn-| 
don Johnson for the United) 
States Senate in 1960. 

This development reached 
Observer's attention Monday dur-| 
ing the AFL-CIO state convention. | 
Abernethy discussed the matter! 
with a few people at lunch Mon-| 


the | 


day, conferred with several top| 
labor officials Monday night, and | 
left promptly for Lubbock Tues-| 


day morning. 
Monday afternoon he had lis- 
tened quietly during Michigan 


y Run 


ported among labor leaders who 
have regarded Johnson as a force 
in the Senate with whom labor 
must continuously deal and a sen- 
ator whose voting record has been 
generally good from labor's point 
of view. 

Abernethy was one of three 
professors fired from the faculty 
of Texas Tech in 1957. A cele- 
brated dispute resulted involving; 
academic freedom and _  Aber- 
nethy’s activities as a liberal Dem- 
ocrat. Subsequently Abernethy | 
opened a research and analysis | 
| service in Lubbock and undertook 
more arbitration work. 

Abernethy delivered a speech at | 


of a sales! 


tax, opinion would turn “sharply | 
| priority as national defense. “Only 


Labor's Stance 


(see 


|} Ops to serve customers 


| In his formal speech to the labor 
| convention, Wiliams criticized the 
Republican Administration, said 
| labor has been made “the whip- 
| ping boy,” said a philosophy of 
as little government as possible 
leads to national debility and des- 
| pair, urged a much more rapidly 
expanding cconomy, and said edu- 
cation must have at least the same 


with federal aid” can the need for 
200,000 classrooms be met so that 
“every American boy and girl 
can have the opportunity to de- 
velop themselves to their fullest 
capacity,” he said 

Maury Maverick, Jr., introduced 
Williams as “this vigorous fighting 
courageous young governor.” Re- 
counting some of San Antonio's 
history, Maverick alluded to 
“noche triste.” Williams said he 
spent part of his honeymoon here, 
and “I’m not much good at speak- 
ing Spanish, but it wasn't any 
‘noche triste,’ I can tell you that.” 

Fred Schmidt said Williams's 
visit had teen “a long time com- 
ing.” He presented Williams two 
bow ties—one blue, one pink— 
made for him by Mrs. Emma Long. 
Williams took off his green polka 
dot bow tie and put on the blue 
one, sending his own to Mrs. 
Long via Schmidt. “I know if I 


come home without this one,” he! 


Said as he gave it to Schmidt, “my 
wife will be sure I've been some- 
where.” 


On LBJ, Taxes 


(Continued from Page 1) 
maneuvered for and obtained a 
delay in DOT's position on John- 
son. 


Farm, REA Speakers 
Apart from the major speeches 
pp. 6, opening-day 


also 7), 


| speakers Hank Brown of San An- 


tonio and Bexar Cty. Cmsr. Albert 
Pena zeroed in an San Antonio as 
a low-wage town. San Antonio 
Judge Charles Grace caused a 
stir when he said that Mayor J. 
Edwin Kuykendall, who had wel- 
comed the delegates, ought to or- 
ganize his own non-union em- 
ployees. 

Sen. Henry Gonzalez said the 
Texas Senate is “considered the 
most undemocratic body in the 
U.S.” and looked to the day when 
“we will not have to fear the 
frown of that eagle-browed man 


holding the gavel — maybe I 
should say buzzard-browed.” He 
referred to the “cowardice” of 


senators who are “afraid to bell 
the cat” because if they do “they 
will not be appointed on a com- 
mittee.” 

James R. Cobb, general man- 
ager of Texas Rural Cooperatives, 
told the delegates that the REA’s 
have discovered that legislators 
fair to labor are also fair to REA. 
He defended the right of the co- 
in terri- 
tory formerly rural but recently 


Gov. Mennen Williams's lengthy | a 1956 Democratic state conven-| urbanized. 


press conference. 


| tion condemning prevailing party 


Alex Dickie, president, Texas 


Abernethy, a professional arbi-| leaders for the manner in which | Farmers’ Union, said the Texas 


trator in labor-management dis- 
putes, is the first prominent lib- 
eral—for that matter, the first 
prominent person—who has let it 
be known he is considering run- 
ning against Johnson in 1960. 

He has not committed himself 
to such a race. He has not run for 
public office before. 

The Observer learned that he is 
Stating that he has been ap- 
proached by quite a few people 
about running against Johnson, in- 
cluding members of the labor 
movement. 


Some consternation was _ re- 
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| the convention had been won. 
| Subsequently he delivered a key- 
note address at a convention of 
the Democrats of Texas Clubs, the 
liberal wing of the Texas Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Recently introducing Sen. 
Ralph Yarborough at a rural meet- 
ing, he specified his standards for 
candidates for public office and 
Said that of all the men in Texas 
public life, Yarborough met his 
standards best. 

The Observer is also reliably in- 
formed that Chris Dixie, Houston 
labor leader and one of the 
spokesmen of the liberal Demo- 
crats there, is considering a Sen- 


Harm Bureau Federation is lined 
up with Ezra Taft Benson and the 
Republicans. He said farmers and 
labor have common interests and 
warned of “a few giant corpora- 
tions” that want to “own all the 
farms.” 

Holleman commended W. D. 
Zea, president of the Dallas AFL- 
CIO council and business man- 
ager of Dallas plumbers Local 100, 
for spending some time in jail in 
Dallas with two other union lead- 
ers in a test of an injunction 
against picketing in a Dallas 
strike. “Bill, we're proud of you,” 
Holleman said. The convention 
applauded. 








ate race against Johnson. 


(See foot of next column) 





| 


| 
| 
| 


| tion decision 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and the South “will settle down 

| and accept it.” 

o Sens. Johnson and Yarbor- 
ough announced a_ public 

hearing on Padre Island as a na- | 

tional seashore park Dec. 14 in 

Corpus. In Washington, Conrad V 








| to 
and a swimming pool at Big Bend | 


Dallas Hints a Test 
For Vote-First Law 


o The Dallas school district has 
broached the question of the 


constitutionality of the state law 
requiring clections before school 
integration can occur. In a pecti- 
tion asking the Texas Supreme 
Court if the state law applies to 


Dallas, the board said that if it 
does, “the question of constitu- 
tionality might become necessary 


The law has 
been given as grounds for defer- 


to be passed upon.” 


ring integration decisions in many | 


Texas school districts. It has never 
been tested for constitutionality 
f) Passing through Dallas, 
E. T. Thompson, the 
of 800,000 Southern Presbytcrians, 


Dr 
leader 


said the Supreme Court's integra- | 


will stand; massive 


and violent resistance have failed, 


the 
an 


Wirth, director ot 


Park Service, gave important 


hint about the size of the potential | 


park when he said that “88 miles 


remains unspoiled and _ suitable 


for preservation.” He called Padre | 


“a linear wilderness of sand, 
and sky,” 


sea, 


rich in avifauna and 


| birds 


@ Charles Lieck, district attor- 

ney of Bexar County, owns 
Credit Discount Co., which the 
Attorney General this week 
charged ultimately assumes co- 
signers’ notes in loans made by 
Term Finance Co. In December, 


| 1958, the Attorney General sought 


an injunction against Term Fi- 
nance for usury. That case is still 
pending. 

®@ The National Park Service 
asked for private investors 
build lodges, a dining room, 


National Park. Total cost is to be 
$1.5 million. 


FIA’S Cox Asks 
Diplomatic Breaks 


STEPHENVILLE 

Identified in the Stephenville 
Daily Empire as a member and 
secretary of the Texas Commis- 
sion on Higher Education but not 
as executive secretary of Freedom 
in Action, which he also is, Jack 
Cox of Breckenridge suggested 
severance of diplomatic relations 
with all Iron Curtain countries in 
a speech here. 

Communism really began _ its 
march when the United States 
recognized Russia, Cox said, add- 
ing that the country needs more 
of Teddy Roosevelt's spirit when 


he sent armed forces to Morocco} 


to rescue an American who had 
been kidnapped. 

Cox, a former state representa- 
tive, was appointed a member of 
the Texas Commission on Higher 
Education in December, 1955. This 
agency recommends a program to 
the legislature for higher educa- 
tion in Texas. A. M. Muldrow, 
Brownfield farmer, is chairman; 
Hal Dewar, San Antonio invest- 
ment banker, is vice chairman; 
Cox, president of Pico Drilling 
Co., is secretary. The members 
select their officers from their 
number. Ralph Green is staff di- 
rector of the commission. 

Cox’s term extends until March 
31, 1961. 





The convention rounded to a 
close Wednesday afternoon with a 
program of appreciation for strik- 
ing Texas workers and a pilgrim- 
age to the Alamo by the 50) dele- 
gates and several hundrcd guests 
of the convention. R.D. 


National | 


@ Robert Kennedy, former Sen- 





ate rackets committee coun- 
se], said in Dallas about corrup- 
tion, “I haven't seen anything 


| done by business or by lawyers 
Management doesn't scem to have 
the same code of ethics as labor 
They should take some action in- 
| Stead of just making sanctimoni- 
He 
against corruption 
Hoffa 
Dallas 


| ous statements.” reviewed la- 


legislation 
scored Jimmy 


bor 





and some 


more in and 

Austin 

¢ The deficit of the state gov- 
ernment is $44.7 million, 


| Treasurer Jesse James said. 


speeches in 


A story that started out “Ne- 
Against Integration” 
Littlefield, Texas, 
integrated. A 


gxroes 
} fell apart in 


where schools 


The Week in Texas 


Negro minister had 
that the Negroes wanted a school 
their of the Then 
modified this to make it clear 


are 














first stated 


on side tracks 
he 
they did not want the school seg- 
Another Negro minister 
Negroes did not want a 
About 75 Negroes at- 
and when they 
wanted to 


regated 
said the 
new school 
tended 
were asked how 
continue sending their children to 
the integrated school, almost all 
| stood; when asked how many 
| wanted a school in their commun- 


a meeting, 
many 


ity, none stood 
e A Dallas County grand jury 
the 


Witnesses 


is investigating county 


commissioners’ court 
included newspapermen who have 
criticized the court. One of them, 
| News columnist Lynn Landrum, 
| has suggested an inquiry which 
would include the district judges 
|of the county 
@ A committee to preserve the 
36-acre Hancock tract for 
public use has been formed in 
| Austin with membership includ- 
| ing J. Frank Dobie, Fred Schmidt. 
Margaret Louise Hill, Rev. Das 
Kelly Barnett, Henry Holman, Ed- 
munds Travis, Jerry Holleman, 
|and others. City council has or- 
| dered the tract sold at auction. 


Blossom Warns 
Expect Worst 


AUSTIN 

Dr. Virgil T. Blossom, superin- 
tendent of schools at Little Rock 
when Central High School was 
integrated by bayonet, has warned 
members of the Austin Commis- 
on Human Relations: “Be sure you 
understand your opposition ... not 
all opposed to integration are bad 
or unreasonable people, but there 
| is that group that will oppose you 








| with any means.” 


Speaking at the Commission's 
| annual banquet, attended by some 
| 300 persons, Blossom made it plain 
that he held politics and politi- 
cians mainly responsible for Little 
Rock: “Go back to the last at- 
tempt to pass a civil rights law. 
The bill was completely emascu- 
lated. Only voting rights were re- 
tained.” 

Blossom, now superintendent of 
the North Side independent school 
district in San Antonio, said that 
the Department of Justice must 
be granted powers to enforce 
court rulings. He advocated that 
the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare “be ready to pro- 
vide school students and parents 
educational material on integra- 
tion when requested to do so by 
a local board.” 

He said the “lesson of history 
we learned at Little Rock was... 
changing the mores of the people 
takes time.” 
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DALLAS 

When Johnson man Bob 
Clark, attorney and brother 
of Chief Justice Tom Clark, 
announced that he would 
soon announce a Dallas John- 
son-for-President club that 
would “include 1,000 mem- 
bers,” he committed himself 
to a course of action fraught 
with perils for Johnson, loyal- 
ists, Shivercrats, and labor 
leaders. This became appar- 
ent almost immediately. 


At first the plan was to desig- 
nate four former mayors of Dal- 
las the co-chairmen. This idea was 
jettisoned when somewhat Repub- 
lican pasts were evaluated. Hardly 
had an alternative plan been 
formulated when the Dallas News, 
which usually gives loyalist calls 
to arms aé_ routine treatment 
(“back in the want ads,” the 
loyalists say), front paged a state- 
ment against the Johnson club by 
Joe Bailey Humphreys and Dan 
Patton, the two loyalists who took 
the lead in Dallas, with Bill Kitt- 
rell, in the Truman rally. These 
two fireballs scoured the flanks 
of the 1,000-for-Johnson thrust by 
saying: 

“The password in North Dallas 
is Johnson in July and Nixon in 
November ... Join no clubs un- 
less the chiefs publicly pledge to 
the Indians that they will support 
all nominees of the party in 1960.” 
Some people were being whis- 
pered, they said, who “led in 
the mockery of a county conven- 
tion in 1958 and were on commit- 
tees for the election of Eisen- 
hower and Alger.” 

Strategy aside, evidently Hum- 
phreys and Patton had decided to 
conduct a holding action against 
any committee which, as Clark 
had put it, would be a cross sec- 
tion of all groups, political and 
otherwise. 

It then became known, as things 
do become known in Dallas, that 
George McGhee, the distinguished 
diplomat and liberal, would head 
the committee. However, labor 
leaders were not coming along 
too well, ostensibly because of 
labor’s policy not to endorse can- 
didates until after the COPE pol- 
icy decisions next February. The 
Observer heard that some “Free- 
dom in Action” people were being 
booted off the committee, or, on 
the other hand, that such con- 
servative leaders as Ed Drake 





were having no part of it. 

As these rumors swirled, curi- 
osity mounted in Dallas. When 
would Bob Clark come forward 
with his committee? Friends of 
Johnson here said that when he 
does, it will be a distinguished 
and convincing group. 

Bill Kittrell remarked to the 
Observer on the subject: “It’s go- 
ing to take a little different 
shape, I think. The leadership will 
be widened on it a good bit. 
There'll be a committee—I don't 
want to be held to numbers on 
it.” He thought it would be easy 
to get 1,000 people. 

Drake, the county chairman, 
was told by oilman J. Ed Con- 
nally, the state Democratic chair- 
man and a Johnson leader, that 
Connally was glad to see that the 
Drake forces had kept their con- 
trol of the county committee. In 
an artillery salvo from Corpus 
Christi, Sen. Ralph Yarborough 
accused Connally of “dealing 
under the table with Republicans” 


in congratulating Drake, who 
“never supported a Democratic 
nominee.” 


An issue in the background is 
whether the Dallas committee 
members will be actuated by a 
desire to oust Mrs. R. D. Randolph 
of Houston as the national com- 


mitteewoman. On this. subject, 
Yarborough said in Corpus: 
“Don’t let anyone scuttle Mrs. 


Randolph. The only reason some} 
may want to is because she has| 
not got a hand under the table 
with Republicans.” 

To fill the silence from the com- 
mittee planners, Humphreys went 
over to the Young Democratic 
Club at Denton and called Re- 


publicans “political bushwhack- 
ers,’ “self-styled elite,” “a few 
kingpins” planning “blind and 


ugly extremism,” “fifth column- 
ists in our party,” “spineless in 
their own ranks but sadistic when 
they unhesitatingly jump party 
lines and vote in our primaries.” 
To make sure this point got 
through, he told a story with the 
punch line that when you go | 
hunting in cahoots with Republi- 
cans, “the Republican bosses get 





the coons and the public gets the 
cahoots.” 


| Vv 
But not even the rhetoric of Joe | 


Bailey’s namesake could divert 
Dallas curiosity from the question | 
of who will be in cahoots with 
whom in the Johnson Thousand. 





LBJ RANKED NO. 3 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Daniel announced he _ favors 
Johnson for delegation chairman 
in “an all-out drive for the nomi- 
nation.” Rayburn announced that 
all Texas members of the US. 
House are for Johnson. He did not 
mention Sen. Ralph Yarborough. 

Yarborough and Mrs. R. D. Ran- 
dolph are the principal party of- 
ficers who are not participating 
in the Johnson executive commit- 
tee. They both went a little fur- 
ther on the subject this week than 
before, in interviews with the Ob- 
server. Yarborough told Ernest 
Bailey, Houston Press, of John- 
son: “I’m staying out of that race, 
but I'll support the Democratic 
presidential nominee regardless of 
who he is.” Mrs. Randolph said, 
“I think Stevenson is the finest 
man in this country—as a states- 
man and otherwise. I think he’s 
the one man with whom we have 
a chance to win.” 

The Associated Press said there 
are now 60 Johnson for President 
clubs in Texas and that eight 
papers have endorsed him, the 
dailies in Jacksonville, Paris, 
Wichita Falls, Abilene, Harlingen, 
Brenham, and Brownwood, Texas, 
and Orlando, Fla. 

The SDEC newsletter said a 





Texas “mandate”’ is telling John- 
son to seek the nomination and 
said he has “a real chance” to get 
it and win the election. 

In Dallas, Bob Kennedy, the 
candidate’s younger brother, said, 
“I don’t think anybody in the 
U.S. has contributed more to the 
history of our country lately than 
Sen. Johnson. It would be a sym- 
bol of progress if we elected 
someone like him President.” 

In a radio broadcast Johnson 
said he is not a candidate but that 
anyone who loves his country has 
to be careful about saying “he 
would refuse to serve his coun- 
try.” He insisted he is running 
only for re-election. In that con- 
nection he conferred an hour and 
a half with Dudley Dougherty, his 
1952 opponent, in Dougherty’s 
home. 

As though for perverseness, but 
in dead seriousness, 48 Austin 
people gathered to support Adlai 
Stevenson. J. Frank Dobie made 
available a wire for Stevenson 
from Ralph McGill, editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, supporting 
Stevenson as “the outstanding 
candidate.” Dr. George Sanchez of 
the University of Texas spoke. 
Mrs. Jean Lee of Austin was 





elected chairman. 


Daniel Lists Jobs Not Done 


Gov. Daniel's list of “unfin- 

ished business” of his admin- 
istration at San Angelo Thursday 
could not possibly be finished in a 
special session or two. Either he 
was thinking wishfully, specify- 
ing the programs he wants to 
hear other candidates discuss (as 
he asked them to), or indicating 
he. will run for re-election. He 
named school improvements, 
tougher law enforcement, high- 
way safety, small loan controls, a 
stronger water board, a better fi- 
nanced insurance agency, juvenile 
parole supervision, more money 
for attracting industry, medical 
aid payments for the aged, elimi- 
nating waste, a dormant funds 
bill, and other tax reforms such 
as higher franchise taxes on for- 
eign corporations operating in 
Texas. He said the program might 
be accomplished in part “if the 
legislature is willing.” 


/ 


/ Liberals contending for Sen- 

ate seats—Babe Schwartz and 
Maco Stewart in Galveston, in- 
cumbent Doyle Willis and possi- 
ble challenger Rep. Don Kennard 
in Fort Worth—have been maneu- 
vering for support from organized 
labor; the state labor leadership 
so far has been skittish. Schwartz 
said “the stance is that they're go- 
ing to wait until its over’’ in his 
race. 

/ Political Austin was still try- 

ing to figure the angles on 
Gov. Daniel's Farm Bureau con- 
vention proposal to levy a penny 
gasoline tax to become effective 
on the date in mid-1960 when the 
federal increase is scheduled to 
lapse. “Nobody quite knows the 
reason of it,” puzzled “The Texas 
Businessman” advisory ... Daniel 
also challenged legislative integ- 
rity without naming names on the 
subject of law enforcement when 
he told a banquet in Austin, “It 
seems to me that those who are 
interested in representing the 
criminals in court have more to 
Say in the legislature than those 
interested in better law enforce- 
ment.” He has not given any real 
hints about his political plans. 
Speculation continues to bounce 
around about a judgeship or a 
race for Texas chief justice. 

/ Advocates of a general sales 
tax took an extremely severe 
whipping when the Texas Farm 
Bureau Federation—the conserva- 
tive farmers’ association — voted 
550 to 165 against such a tax. A 
tax on oil and gas was narrowly 
defeated in a close voice vote. 


| Daniel had urged the delegates to 


oppose a sales tax in advance of 
the decision. Rep. Bill Pieratt, 
Giddings, led the floor fight 
against it. In other resolutions the 
Farm Bureau opposed licensing 
crew leaders of migrant workers 
(on grounds it might encourage 
unionization) and opposed “any 
attempt to regulate the farmer- 
farm worker relationship.” 
Jf Predictions emanating from 
Atty. Gen. Wilson’s office that 
he was going to announce for gov- 
ernor any day have not proven 
out yet, many weeks after they 
began. He has hired Bill Carter 
away from the Department of 
Public Safety with the title, “ad- 
ministrative assistant in charge of 
public informational _ services,” 
but, Wjlson insists, Carter’s work 
will not be political. He announced 
in his speech to the Wichita Falls 





Johnson’‘s Route 


(Last and this week the Ob- 
server journeyed about 1,200 
miles to hear and see Sen. 
Lyndon Johnson in action on 
his election circuit and to 
compile a summary of his 
ideas on national policy. The 
report will appear in the next 
issue.—Ed.) 

















Bar Assn. last week that his staff 
is studying the state's tax struc- 
ture in an effort to streamline it 
and he will report to the legisla- 
ture on this. Wilson has also 
campaigning to have his position 
relieved of administrative duties 
in other state agencies so he can 
run strictly a law office. He adv 
cated economy and administrative 
efficiency before passing 

taxes. Specifically he approved tt 
Texas Research 
(which the league 
practicable) of permanent 
plates for cars 
fices to the new Supreme ( 
building, Wilson said he 


peen 


League 


In moving |} fa 





Political Intelligence 





ing not only Jim Hogs 
but his principles of fig 
the people of Texa: 
Falls he singled out Jame 
red as the governor 
above them all.” 

In Corpus Christ 
borough told §S 
they would have t 
Padre Island 
area; that he 
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ment’'s throat single-t 
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ical care funds for T 
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session. He said that 
put up matching fund 
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in federal medical fur 
a constitutional ame 
by Texans a year ag 
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Fs Jim D. Bowmer, 
of Democratic Nat 

mitteeman Byron Sk 

he intends to run for 

Court of Criminal Appea He 

dicated he will take 

nical reversals of co! 

that court 

“plain Texas horse sen 

inal law Rep 


when 


| paid his $875 filing fee 


commissioner 

sent out letters asking f 
butions for his race 
general if the incumber 
seek re-election. I 
Dallas he said sex 

are getting too muct 
media. 

Picking up 
equalization ban: 
torial that caused n 
tonio speculation, Sa 
Express _ said: Ts 
equalized. They aren't even Sé 
Commissioners’ Court 


Vv 


D e.hU6€. s 
ecision in 
GALV 

Pritchard & Abbott ipple- 
mentary contract with Galveston 
County has been voided b 
veston district judge, but the val- 
uation engineers’ basi eawall- 
to-county line revaluation pro- 
gram is not affected 

Dist. Judge 
ruled that the firm's contract with 
the county did not usury 
ers and duties of the t 
collector as the suing 
group had alleged 

He made permanent his 
porary injunction 
county’s contract with Pritchard 
and Abbott and prohibited the 
county from paying the firm $56,- 
500 still due. Counsel for the firm 
gave notice of appeal 

Markle declared the county had 
no authority to enter into the con- 
tract on grounds that the law re- 
quires that such contracts must 
have the approval of the attorney 
genera] and the state comptroller. 

Markle made it clear that his 
ruling does not interfere with the 
collection of 1960 taxes or prevent 





Donald Markle 


the pow-| 
xX aSSeSSOr- | 


taxpayers | 


tem-| 


against the 





| big shot 


out its share of responsibility for 
this condition. The Court has 
power to enforce equalization but 
the primary responsibility is in 
the tax office ... So it all adds up 
to a dilemma the answer to which 
is obvious but uncomfortable to 
contemplate.” 

A House 


cconomy 


seeking 
in yovernment was 
told by Dewitt Greer, chief high- 
way engineer, that if a road is tu 


committee 


V 


be constructed near lobbyist 
Claude Gilmer's ranch, the route 
crossing his ranch is the right 


place for it 
Houston 
cians to set aside Padre Is- 


Press urged politi- 


land as a park quickly: “Any de- 
y will only increase the possi- 
bility that speculators and pro- 
moters will get into the act and 
jam it up.” 
Houston Chronicle opposed 
abolition of the poll tax, 
which the paper said is “neithe: 
burdensome nor inequitable.” Abi- 
lene Reporter-News said the tax 
was designed to keep Negroes 
Mexicans, and poor whites away 


from the polls and is “unfair.” 





RADICALS 
RESPECTABLE 





DALLAS 
Radicals are not subject to pub- 
contempt or ridicule, nor is 
lling a man a radical damaging 
» his reputation. So holds the 


Texarkana Court of Civil Appeals 


A candidate for public office 
had filed for damages because he 
had been called “radical” and said 
“backed and financed by the 
bosses.” Even if 
this is not libelous, the 
held, since the references 
defamatory and no not 
“public hatred, contempt, 
- ridicule” or “impeach the hon- 
estv, integrity, or virtue, or repu- 


to be 
Z labor 
intrue, 
court 
not 


are 


Cause 


tat rn 
ation 


Taking a dictionary definition. 


the court held that a _ radical 
means, *" In politics, one who 
advocated radical and sweeping 
changes in laws and methods of 
government with the least delay. 
esp. changes that it is believed 
will equalize social conditions, or 
remedy evils; arising from them.” 


‘Under the dictionary definition 
nothing at 
much less defamatory, about the 
the court held. “It certainly 
does not have a violent and revo- 


all abusive, 


there is 
term,’ 


lutionary impact as asserted by 
appellant.” 


Galveston 


the county from using any infor- 
mation or records it already has 
from the valuation engineers. 

If the verdict is upheld on ap- 
peal the county will lose a system 
of permanent property records on 
which P&A was working when 
Markle granted his temporary in- 
junction. Assessor-collector John 
Oberndorfer said the _ records 
would be “very valuable.” 

While spokesmen of the taxpay- 
ers’ group were elated and dis- 


| cussed suing for recovery of part 


of the $406,000 already paid P&A 
by the county, the present suit 
concerned only a supplementary 
contract entered into by the 
county last February and did not 
contest the previous contracts. 

Markle’'s decision could affect 
other contracts with valuation en- 
gineers around the state. Spokes- 
men for P&A said that the condi- 
tions of the Galveston case do 
not obtain in its other contracts 
with political subdivisions. 
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A. MORE REDEMPTIVE 
LOCAL PENAL SYSTEM 


“He's not worth a damn or he 
wouldn't .be in here.”—-Texas jailer 
speaking of a young prisener. 


AUSTIN 

Our society has turned its crime 
problems over to the wrong people 
with disastrous results. 

The Texas penal system, like those 
of most of the United States, has un- 
dergone some needed reforms, no- 
tably a more humane penitentiary and 
a beginning of probation and parole 

rocedures. But we are still majoring 
;on punishment instead of redemption. 
We continue to expand our courts, 
employ additional police, and build 
larger penitentiaries. 

Our biggest failure occurs where a 
redemptive process should be most 
effective—in city and county jails. 
Here first offenders have their ini- 
tial opportunity to decide whether 
they will repent or will really show 
society how tough they are. 

Let’s take a look at the typical jail 
in a populous Texas county. The jail 
attendants are politically appointed. 
Their salaries are so small that only 
a pensioned retired policeman or a 
younger man who holds another part- 
time job such as tavern-bouncer can 
afford to take the job. 

Obviously, such men are not pre- 
pared by education or temperament to 
deal with the grave psychic and spiri- 
tual problems of the inmates. Neither 
do they know anything about basic 
case-work methods that would enable 
them to appraise the prisoner's family 
and societal relationships. 


Some jail attendants in their igno- 
rance and frustration give in to sad- 
ism. Some are sadistic by nature. 
Others may try to treat their charges 
with consideration but the best they 
can do is to give decent custodial care 
Therefore, the first-time offenders 
receive no real help from the jail 
staff. 


Wruar ABOUT facilities 
and environment? Let us assume that 
a young man is placed in jail for theft 
or some other offense which draws a 
six-month sentence. He is placed in a 
small cell with three others. His bed 
consists of a thin mattress placed on 
a steel shelf. An open commode occu- 
pies the end opposite the door. There 
are no partitions between the cells- 
just steel bars. All the cells face a cen- 
tral area where the only furniture is 
heavy tables with attached benches 
At these tables the prisoners eat their 
meals, read, and play poker, using 
matches or sometimes cigarettes for 
stakes. .\ radio or perhaps a televi 
sion set furnishes the only diversion 
besides poker. 

Typical jail facilities preclude seg- 
regation of prisoners except on the 
basis of sex and race. A youngster 
just over juvenile age and in for the 
first offense lives in dreadful inti- 
macy with many-time losers. A de- 
scription of the conversation, the lan 
guage, the anti-social attitudes, the de- 
pravity, and the utter boredom of a 
jail tank would be incomprehensible 
to those who 


have never observed 
them at close range. 
If there are seldom redemptive 


qualities in jail personnel, there is us- 
ually nothing but depravity in other 
jail surroundings. What has just been 
described is elegance compared to the 
dark steel cubicles where the incorri- 
gibles and the insane are kept. The 


latter are often kept in such cages for 
days and even weeks on order to hold 
them for the county health officer or 
for court hearings and transportation 
to state hospitals. 

Our young man with a six-month 
jail sentence, unless he is made a 
trusty, never gets out of his tank for 
any purpose. There is no attempt at 
any kind of education, neither voca- 
tional training nor occupational ther- 
apy. There are no classes in basic Eng- 
lish, citizenship, or any other reme- 
dial courses. If the intellectual vac- 
uum is filled with anything during the 
long six months, it likely will be moral 
depravity and crime. 

A jail by its very nature is not 
likely to have an inspirational atmos- 
phere and attract inmates who feel 
a concern for being a good influence 
on their fellows. Councils of churches 
sometimes employ a local pastor, or 
the Roman Catholic authorities desig- 
nate a nearby parish priest as jail 
chaplain. Such an arrangement is good 
as far as it goes, but it does not go 
far enough. Such chaplains usually 
have no special training for institu- 
tional chaplaincy, and they give only 
a residue of time to the jail. 

What jails in urban areas do not 
lack is Sunday afternoon preaching. 
Preachers of fundamentalist sects and 
Bible institute students flock to jails 
and preach at their captive congrega- 
tions several times in a single Sunday 
afternoon. Jailers are always relieved 
when churches cooperate in designat- 
ing one minister as regular jail chap- 
lain. To my knowledge there is not 
one fulltime trained chaplain in any 
city or county jail in Texas, notwith- 
standing the large number of inmates 
(200-400) in the jails of the more 
populous counties. 


THE YOUNG prisoner 
was likely without funds and jobless 
when the law infraction occurred. At 
best he was deficient in moral orienta- 
tion and probably was in a bad envi- 
ronment. 

Now let us see what happens to the 
jail inmate when his sentence is com- 
pleted. Is he given an exit interview ? 


Is a member of the jail staff or 
county probation office available to 
show an interest in his immediate 


plans and offer some friendly guid- 
ance? The answer is “No!” 

On the day of release, a_ jailer 
shouts the prisoner’s name “and all 
vou got.” The steel tank door is un- 
locked, he is taken to the desk ser- 
geant where any property being held 
is returned, and he walks out a free 
man—free in body, that is. 

It is bewildering to be out in the 
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sunshine and among ordinary people 
again after being locked up for six 
months. Our ex-inmate may be a long 
way from parents and real friends. He 
is not hungry at the moment, but he 
will be in a few hours. And he has 
no money. Maybe he can find a tem- 
porary job, but how will he account 
for the past six months when making 
application for work? Where to go to 
get his bearings? 

He thinks of the camaraderie at 
Joe’s Place, where he knows there will 
be at least two or three people who 
will stake him to a beer and a sand- 
wich. No, that’s where his misery be- 
gan. But this street is chilly and it’s at 
least warm and cozy at Joe’s ... 


Six out of every ten men 
who complete their prison sentences 
return. Thirty-four percent of Texas 
youths committed to the Boys’ Train- 
ing School are sent back for a second, 
third, or fourth time. Most of the 
men and women who commit felonies 
were first case numbers in our juve- 
nile courts and city and county jails. 
Sut we did not try very hard to re- 
deem them. Our society wanted them 
punished. People are willing to hire 
more police and build bigger court- 
houses, jails, and penitentiaries. But 





Notes on the Guest Columnist 


Harold Kilpatrick, executive secre- 
tary of the Texas Council of 
Churches and a Presbyterian layman, 
is the Observer’s guest columnist this 
week. 

A native of Comanche, Texas, Kil- 
patrick was vice president of the San 
\ntonio Real Estate Board for ten 
years, then became executive secretary 
of the San Antonio Council of 
Churches, which grew under his lead- 
ership to include 104 churches of 24 
denominations. 

He joined the Texas Council of 
Churches in 1953. For several years 
he was a member of the general board 
of the National Council of Churches 
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and is now a member of the executive 
board of the Division of Christian 
Life and Work. 

He is on the board of the Texas 
Social Welfare Assn. and an officer 
of the state volunteer advisory coun- 
cil for mental and tuberculosis hos- 
pitals. ‘ 

The Texas Council of Churches 
represents 13 Protestant denomina- 


tions with 3,500 churches and about 
1,750,000 members. 





Harold Kilpatrick 


they won't provide the money for em- 
ploying a trained counsellor with a 
small fund that could be used in re- 
habilitating people who need it desper- 
ately. 

The reasons are simple but hard to 
overcome. For one thing, people— 
even good, Christian people — still 
think that punishment alone will cause 
a lawbreaker to change his’ ways. 
They do not want to change their 
minds about this. 

People still have a_ false image 
about the large current crop of “jail- 
birds.” They think of criminals as 
tough-looking, heavily-bearded, ape- 
armed thugs who are beyond redemp- 
tive love. 

But this picture is tragically false. 
Today's criminals are merely lost 
boys and girls whom we have failed in 
education, in religion, in  penology. 
Our society cruelly has given them a 
distorted sense of values and_ then 
more cruelly withholds from them an 
opportunity for corrective and re- 
demptive treatment. 

Punishment for wrong-doers? Yes, 
but accompanied with every possible 
corrective procedure 

HAROLD KILPATRICK 


AT LAST 


New WAVERLY 
... and a Democrat last.”’ Well! 
Those of us who have observed LBJ’s 
close adherence to the Eisenhower 
line realized long ago that he was a 
Democrat “last,” but out of our gen- 
erous hearts we have thought he did- 
n't know it himself. But now we know 
that he does know it and _ isn't 
ashamed. He isn’t ashamed. That 
gives us the measure of the man. He 
isn’t ashamed even while he is asking 
the Democrats of Texas to send him 
back to the Senate. Even while he 
confidently expects the Democrats of 
that body to honor his leadership. 

One wonders if it was intentional 
or accidental irony that the Demo- 
crats of Bastrop bought that eleven- 
dollar red table cloth for him to 
stand on? Was it symbolic of the 
greed for power, the effort to gobble 
up honors he has not earned, or was 
it just one of those amazing coinci- 
dences we sometimes see dealt out by 
ironic fate? Perhaps those three old 
witches get tired, too, of this clamor- 
ing for favorite sonship by one who is 
SO poor a son. 

At any rate we have this indelible 
picture: this man having just con- 
fessed to a thousand or more Demo- 
crats that he is a “Democrat last” 
stending alone and silent on a red 
tablecloth. What a picture. MFC 
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_ Report on Cuba: Who Is Right Time May Tell 


(Jim Pierce, staff representa- 
tive of the international electrical 
workers’ union, made a name for 
himself in Texas standing up for 
equal rights for Negro union 
members in Tyler. At the San An- 
tonio state labor convention just 
concluded he again led a cam- 
paign against segregated union 
locals in Texas. Presently he is 
assigned in Clearwater, Florida. 
Curious about the Cuban Revolu- 
tion, he went down to Cuba. Al- 
though he does not allude to the 
experience in the accompanying 
story, he was invited to a mecting 
of counter-revolutionarics and sat 
in on their planning and confer- 
ences as an observer, as well as 
visiting with many Cubans who 
are pro-Castro. “On speculation,” 
as we in journalism say, he sent 
this article on Cuba, and we are 
convinced that its freshness and 
clarity remark not only upon his 
own honesty and acuteness, but 
also upon the quality of report- 
ing from Cuba in the daily and 
Magazine media. Though far 
afield from Texas, the Cuban ex- 
perience is interesting to Texas 
people closely allied by geography 
and history to Latin-America.— 
Ed.) 

MIAMI, FLA. 

Nearly hidden in_ the 
shadows of the ultra-modern 
Havana Hilton Hotel stood 
a small boy, his clothing tat- 
tered but clean, his feet bare. 
He clutched his hand tightly 
to his father’s as he looked, 
for the first time, at New Ha- 
vana, a spotless expanse of 
magnificent hotels, casinos, 
and department stores. A 
short distance away was the 
older section of the city, Old 
Havana, where he would 
probably spend the next few 
years living and going to 
school. This small boy, and 
many more like him, may now 
have the opportunity to go to 





school. This is one of the 
crash programs of the new 
Cuban government of Dr. 
Fidel Castro. 

“Education” seems to be on the 
tongues of all Cubans, young and | 
old alike. Only nine months after | 
the successful conclusion of the | 
Revolution the Castro government | 
is making tremendous strides in| 
bringing education to the people | 
of Cuba. Already a large army | 
camp has been converted into a! 
college and 10,000 schoolhouses | 
are being built. Most of these are 
to be built in the village and at! 
the crossroads, many by voluntary | 
workers so they can be completed 
faster. | 

Huge slum clearance programs | 
have been instituted. Old houses, 
many of them more than a hun- 
dred years old, are being torn 
down and replaced with new, 
modern apartment buildings. Most 
of these are being built by the 
people who will live in them. The 
people are being paid just enough 
to live on, with the rest of their 
salary going into the cost of the 
material. They will pay from $10 
to $30 a month toward the cost of 
the building. Once the buildings 
are paid for they will belong to 
the tenants. These too are being 
built at an amazing speed. 

In fact, everything is being done 
fast in Cuba. It appears that the 
government reads in the mood of 
the people the desire for a com- 
plete change away from the mem- 
ories of the past. One can sense an 
unrealistic haste throughout Cuba, 
indicating that the transition must 
be accomplished hurriedly if it is 
to be done at all. 

This may well be true, because 
powerful counter - revolution- 
ary forces, based in Tampa, Mia- 
mi, and the Dominican Republic, 
are gathering forces for the over- 
throw of the Castro regime. In 
Miami, the counter-revolutionaries 


| “25th of July” 





ask only for three months in 


which to prepare their forces. 
They appear to be well financed 
and ably led. 

These people are wealthy sup- 
porters of previous rulers of 
Cuba. Some were supporters of 
Castro until they found out he 
“wasn’t just another dictator.” 
They own beautiful homes, and 
airplanes, and large boats. The 
conventional planes are based on 
the scores of small landing fields 
in southern Florida. Seaplanes are 
based in the nearly inaccessible 
expanses of the Everglades and 
among the Florida Keys. The mo- 
torboats are high-speed models, 
perfect for running guns, ammuni- 
tion, and personnel between Flor- 
ida and Cuba. 

United States enforcement 
agencies find it virtually impos- 
sible to police these many air- 
fields and small ports, if indeed 
they try very hard. The counter- 
revolutionaries claim that they 
have no trouble buying arms and 
transporting them into Cuba. They 
claim silent backing from the 
U. S. State Department. They wait 
only for hunger, and the unrest 
that accompanies it, to make their 
effort to retake Cuba. 

Hunger will come fast, they 
say, once the United States low- 
ers or cancels the Cuban sugar 
quota, lifeblood for over four mil- 
lion Cuban people. They are an- 
gry because the United States 
has waited so long to cancel this 
quota, yet they feel certain that 
it will be done in the near future. 
Until then they plan to foment 
enough unrest to deter tourists, 


Arriving 

Immediately upon arrival in 
Cuba one sees the feverish activ- 
ity brought on by the Revolution. 
Jose Marti airport is in the throes 
of a tremendous building program. 
The strects from the airport into 
Havana are being repaired, and 
on both sides of the street huge 
public works projects are being 
constructed. 

College students were painting 
the gutters white. Children were 
picking up paper and clearing 
vacant lots. 

On the way to the hotel I was 
amazed by the cleanliness of the 
city and the people. I searched for 
a sign of the bearded, khaki-clad 
revolutionary I had been told to 
fear. I saw only one, minus his 
carbine, standing on a corner talk- 
ing to an attractive young lady. 

As I checked into the hotel only 
three blocks from the National 
Capitol I was graciously received 
by the manager, who personally 
escorted me to my room. I glanced 
at a newspaper I had bought and 
was surprised to find an editorial 
extremely critical of Castro. I de- 
cided to check the newsstands to 
see how bad the censorship was 
and what was banned. 

Many Cuban people are very 
angry at the New York Times and 
Life because of the articles criti- 
cizing Castro. They were available 
at every newsstand. So was the 
Reader’s Digest, Popular Me- 
chanics, Sport, Ring, Ebony, Pho- 
tography Annual, Figure, Gene 
Autry, and Donald Duck. A ma- 
jority of the books and maga- 





the next largest Cuban source of 
income, from frequenting the is- | 
land. 

The next few months could rs 
be the most important months of | 
this century in Cuba and the | 
Western Hemisphere. 


zines were from the _ United 
States. Playboy, banned in many 
parts of the United States, was 
very much in evidence. 

Finally, partially hidden in the 
| back of one newsstand I found 


| a copy of Union Sovietica and re- 


Who Is Right? 


Central figure in this most im- 


portant power struggle is Dr. 
Fidel Castro, beloved, mild-ap- 
pearing, bearded leader of the 


Revolution, sup- 
ported by an army of 38,000 vet- 
eran fighters, one-half of whom 
are scheduled to leave the Army 
in the near future and join the 
ranks of public workers. Support- 
ing him also are a great majority 
of the Cuban people. He is so well 
loved, so respected, that he 
eclipses all other leaders of the 
Revolution, including his brother, | 
Raul. If something should happen 
|} to him, chaos would reign and 
Cuba would be the prize of who- 
ever got there first. 

The enemies of Castro will tell | 
you that he is a Communist, that 
Raul is a Communist, and that 
all who follow him are Com-| 
munists. They claim that there is 
a complete suppression of free- 
dom in €uba and that the people 
live in constant fear for their 
lives. To support these  state-| 
ments they show you numerous | 
publications, such as Mensaje 
Quincenal and Cuba Libre, Span- 
ish-language papers published in 
Miami and Carib, written in Eng- 
lish and published in the Domini- | 
can Republic. 

Able to walk in the streets after 
dark without fear of Batista’s po- 
lice, the supporters of Castro look 
upon him as a second Jose Marti, 
first liberator of Cuba more than 
fifty years ago. In speaking of 
him to Americans they compare 
him to George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln. They praise 
him as the champion of the cam- 
pesino (farmer, peasant) and the 
trabajador (worker). In glowing 
terms they describe him as the 
rich man who fought to lift the 
poor, as an intellectual who led 
the uneducated, and as a member 
of the landed aristocracy who gave 
his land to the people. 

Who is right? Perhaps time will 
tell. 








| 








/membered that the counter-revolu- 


tionaries in Miami had told me 
that Cuba was a hotbed of Com- 
munist intrigue. I backtracked try- 
ing to find additional copies of 
Soviet publications. Finding none, 
I started asking for them. I was| 
told that while available, there 
was very little demand for them. 
Most of the stands didn’t stock | 
them. Pleased, I bought a number | 
of Cuban publications, including 
a Spanish-language copy of Walt | 
Disney Comics to send to my 11- 


| year- -old daughter, who is study- 


ing Spanish in school. 

I went back to the hotel satis- 
fied that there was no censorship | 
in Cuba. 


Argument 
There is a great amount of un- | 
within the city of| 


employment 
Havana, brought on by the influx 
of thousands of farmers and peas- 


| ants who followed Castro in his | 


triumphant march into Havana 


These are the people who sup-| 


ported him with food and arms 
during the trying times when he 
was building his 


now expect to receive. Castro has 
promised that they will be given 
an opportunity to have a home, a 
job, and an education for their 
children. They are awaiting ful- 
fillment of those promises. In the 
meantime they eat and sleep in 
the public places provided for 
them by the government. 

In the Prado, the small park 
adjacent to the National Capitol, 
I spoke to a rather large group 
of people about the trials follow- 
ing the revolution. I was very 
critical of the mass executions. 
Opposed to capital punishment, I 
maintained that it was inhuman, 
that a democracy, if they were to 
have one, should be based upon 
understanding and _ forgiveness, 
not upon mass executions and in- 
humanity. It was not easy to con- 
vince them that I was right. It 
was especially hard to convince 
the widow whose husband was 


organization. | 
These are the ones who gave and |} 


selves, would have k 
That would have resulted 
and many more deaths 

They maintain that they had 
done in Cuba what An d 
done in Nuremburg 

I changed the 
young Cuban nurse said, “We ar 
not perfect, 
We have only had freedom for a 
few months, 
progress. 


Subject afte 


we mak¢e lakcs 
but we are aking 
In Cuba thers 
lynchings, no separate 

race riots. No one makes speeches 
about mongrelizatior about 
keeping the Negro in } place 
There is no Ku Klux Kla 
White Citizens Councils. WI 

go back to America 

your people that 
hard to live up to the pr ples 
of democracy your count taught 
us. Ask them to help | We ve 
America but we rt F 
your newspapers ca 


we are trying 


are r 


helped the butcher, Bat 


Some of the Programs 


The revolutionary g 
is staking its politica 
the controversial Reforma 
ria, the agrarian reforn 
Widely publicized as 


‘ 


than that. It 
industrialization, divers 
agriculture through sn family 
farms, public works to relieve 
employment, public housing 
clearance, health centers 
and cultural program 

Over the strenuous 
of the apartment owns 
been cut by fifty perce 
}much of it owned 
| companies, has 
| the government and sold, o1 g- 
term loans, 
| The land was paid 
| interest government 
| stock and tools were 
| farmers 
been increased to 
| other programs. Som¢ 
| tax on liquor and bee 
| than doubled. Wagé 
| Political graft was 
crime. Public kitct 
| tories were set up f 





+ 
peel 


to ter 


on credit 


ployed. 
In establishing 
many mistakes we 
| opposition was qu 
Castro appears 
' ; , 
| willing, to delegate 


! fault that might pr 
costly in the fut 
supervise everythir 
Insisting that C 
press, he takes t 
| favorite and most ef 
| dium) the minute 
criticize him or his 
the slightest pr 
rushes to the worker 
ers for visible sigr 
The support is alway 
It is from the Amer 
papers that he rece 


vocal opposition and the 
United States that | é his 
most outspoken condemnations 


He directs his 
against the Americar litician 


outburst aiways 





taken from his home Batista's 
police never to return, the sister 
who had scen her brother shot to 
death in the street, and the mar 
standing near me, who st bore 
the scars from a brutal ting 
administered by the pol 

The people of Cuba will tell 
you that if Castr« had not 
brought these people to trial and 
punished them, the people, them- 


racial discrimination, there are no 


munists and help us less than you 


form program, it is much more 
include creased 
f at r f 


tives and send worker delegates 


who have tasted hunger und who 
can understand the Cuban peo- 
ple’s desire for reform 
The Future 

There is widespread fear in the 
United States that Cuba will de- 
velop close ties with the Com- 
munist countries. While this may 


threat, it 
one 


not pose an immediate 
could easily develop 

Cuba desperately needs help, espe- 
cially financial help. They will do 
their best to get this help from the 
Western nations but, failing there 

they will probably take help from 
any Undoubted- 


y they can get help from Russia 


into 


available source 


when and if they are willing to 
take it 

Cuba is particularly vulnerable 
from the air. They fee] they must 
have an adequate defensive ai 
arm. The planes they now have 
are obsolete British fighters left 
by Batista. When they asked 
Great Britain to replace these 
with newer fighters, the United 
States State Department blocked 
the sale. Cuba probably will ac- 


cept planes from other nations if 
they cannot get them from Great 
Britain. “Other nations” 
the Soviet Union 

Fidel Castro is a dedicated man 
determined He hv-s 
the Cuban people i 
better life, and he is determined 
it to them. He can be a 
forceful friend of the United 
States, or he can be a formidable 
foe. Which will depend a 
deal upon how America 
her policies in the near future 

In the center of Jose Marti 
fiftv-gallon oil 


could be 


and a one 


promised 


to give 


zreat 


shapes 


alr- 
port is a large 
drum painted red, white, and blue 


Written upon it, in bold Spanish 


words, is the hope of the reform 
Roughly translated, it says: “No 
more idle land. No more men 
without work. No more farmers 
and peasants without homes. A 
foundation for the future with 
more wealth and more justice for 
the common people. This is the 
Agrarian Reform program. Con- 
tribute.” 

The desires of these Cuban peo 
ple are, after all. no different 
from the desires of freedom-lov- 
ing people anywhere else in the 
world, including those in the 


United States 
JIM PIERCE 


Poll Tax Abolition 
Causes Harmony 


DICKINSON 


Texas Democratic leaders have 
vuund something to harmonize 
about—abolition of the poll tax 


Johnson and Yarborough, 
Speaker Rayburn, and Democratic 
National Committee members 
Mrs. R. D. Randolph and Byron 
Skelton are co-sponsors of a peti- 

1 campaign to have the aboli- 
tion issue placed on the May pri- 


Sens 


mary ballot 


Johnson and Yarborough  sup- 
port proposed federal legislation 
to outlaw the poll tax in federal 


elections. Johnson and Rayburn 
supported a losing effort to abol- 
ish the poll tax in Texas in 1949 
Yarborough says that abolition in 


other states results in many more 


citizens voting 

Mrs. Jean Lee has established a 
working headquarters for the 
campaign at her home at 3110 
West Avenue. Walter Hall, banker 
in Dickinson and the state organ- 
izer of the drive, said the goal is 
225,000 signatures. He said at a re- 
cent Democrats of Texas Clubs 
executive committee meeting that 


| DOT people will be expected to 


and businessman, not the Ameri- 
can people. 
There is good reas 

since the American people are 
well liked in Cuba. Many of the 
Cuban people have relatives in 
the United States. It is from them 
that Castro first received money | 
and arms when he needed them. | 
I was told that America should 
recall their political representa- 


do most of the work. 
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Choice Is Income or Sales Tax, Holleman Says 


committee in 1959 and “should be- 
times to| come law within the near future.” 
| “We proposed the adoption of a 


SAN ANTONIO 

Texas labor's President 
Jerry Holleman laid out 
labor's claims on credit for 
social progress in Texas and 
aims for the immediate fu- 
ture; delegates in convention 
here took his ideas and others 


and produced a program for | Pastures that are better kept than | of a candidate for attorney gen- 
everything from fair employ- | that state park.” 


ment practices to a public de- 
fender system. 


Progress “depends on new ideas, 
new issues, and the redesigning of 
old issues,"’ Holleman said. Labor 
has done its part with new ideas, 
he said; and he had some more 


Water development has “floun- 


| ment is Mississippi 
out words to describe our reac-| 
thinking. | 
Texas must quit living in the 19th | 


is an evil that is visited on all our 
people now and for 
come.’ 


ily to a 





“I know of any number of private| 


legislature for spending 
the same time appropriating $100,- 
000 to build a Confederate monu- 
“We are with- 
kind of 


tion to this 


Century.”” He demanded adequate 





dered pitifully” because authority 
is scattered among dozens of) 
boards and authorities. A central | 
commission worked for Texas| 
highways, and Texas needs “a cen- | 
tral authority, a Texas Water | 
Commission,” empowered to make | 
and effectuate decisions on water 
projects and issues and financed, 
“if necessary,” with a water-user’s 
tax, he said 

Air pollution is occurring in low 
lands around Texas plants, he | 
said. Along the Gulf Coast one en- 
counters “a burning, smarting 
haze and through watery eyes 
you sense the monstrous pollution 
that has contaminated ‘the very 
air we breathe.” He called for a 
program to clean the air in the 
“pockets of contamination” before 
the problem becomes as serious | 
as the smog in Los Angeles 

People alive today have caught | 
speckled trout in the waters near | 
the base of the San Jacinto, but | 
no more. “Restore our streams and 
rivers to the things of beauty and 
health they once were. Our air 
and our water are our most basic 
and most valued natural resour- 
ces. To pollute them unnecessarily 








| appropriations for state parks 


Some state buildings are in piti- 
ful disrepair, doors sagging, win- 
dows rattling, paint peeling, the 
plumbing and electrical systems 
inadequate, pine floors almost 
worn through, he said 

With such predicates, Holleman 
turned to raising enough money 
to finance an expanded state gov- 
ernment. 


if we are to bring our state 8Tam for converting salt water to) higher old age pensions and aid| 
up to the level our people deserve, | Potable water. The argument now | to the needy 


we must find new major sources 
of tax revenue. The time has! 
come for us to give serious con- 
sideration to a personal income 
tax. The only other major ta 

source that has been advocated is 
a generai sales tax, and if we are 
not extremely careful we will find 
ourselves responsible for Texas's 
lack of progress because of our 
opposition to a sales tax and our! 
| failure to advance any other tax 
that is adequate for the need. We 


corner.” 

He criticized the sales tax: “ 
makes no allowance for the per- 
sonal problems of the individual | 

bears even more heavily on 
poverty than on wealth ... does 





DANIEL PATS 
LABOR ON BACK — 


SAN ANTONIO 
In declining an 


speak to the Texas AFL-CIO con- | 


vention in San Antonio because 
of “conflicting engagements,” 
Price Daniel urged labor and busi- 
ness to serve 
told labor they were doing so “in 
many programs for the general 
good.” Political observers may) 
wish to reflect on whether this 
has a bearing on Daniel's plans 
about running for a third term. 

In a letter addressed to Holle- 


man, read to the convention, 
Daniel said, “I appreciate the co-| 
operation you have shown in) 


many programs for the general 
good of our state and our people, 
especially the fight against the 
general sales tax. Taxes should be 
levied in proportion to the abil- 
ity to pay, 
terstate corporations and gas pipe- 
line companies are not paying 
their proportionate share. You 
have also supported improvements 
in our public schools, 
water development program, 


dustrial safety, attraction of new | 


industry, highway safety, and other 
programs designed to bring about 
greater prosperity, progress, and 
pursuit of happiness in this state. | 

“I especially appreciate,” Daniel | 
continued, 
ized labor has played in keeping 
peace and cooperation between 
management and labor in Texas. 
There are few states in the union 
that have as good relations, as few 
crippling labor disputes, and as 
much understanding in this field 
of labor-management relations. 
This is good for Texas. It attracts 


new industries and many citizens | 


who want to work under pleasant 
and friendly conditions.” 
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invitation to} 


Gov. | 


“all the people” and | 


and right now the in-! 


a better | 
in- | 


“the part that organ- 


; not take into account ... a piti- 


| fully small old age pension 
compensation check family | 
sickness disabling injury 


'the number of mouths to be fed 
An income tax takes all these 
things into consideration and 
makes allowances for them. It is 
} an unpleasant tax, as all taxes are 
unpleasant, but it is a more hu- 
man tax, a tax that remembers 
that taxpayers are people 
“At this time, it may well be 


that a personal income tax is even | 


more unpopular in the public} 
| mind than a sales tax,” Holleman 


said. “Without the proper educa-| 


tional program being carried on, 
I doubt that an income tax could 
win out in a contest between the 
a ea 
responsible citizens of Texas, give 


| Serious consideration to this griev- | 


|} Ous problem and make our defi- 
| nite choice between the two.” 


Labor's Programs Gain 


Earlier in his speech, Holleman 
| said Texas labor has made prog- 
| ress in social legislative fields but 
not much yet in labor legislation, 
about which, however, he was op- 
timistic. He recited various pro- 
| grams labor has favored which 
have been advanced in the public 
| debates. 

The Governor, he said, has 
| made an industrial safety law a 
| part of his program. “Before any- 
|one else had the courage,” labor 
| favored a corporate income tax, 
}and most agree the issue is not 
| whether “but when.” Labor long 
| advocated conveying dead bank 
accounts and unclaimed dividends 
to the state: “It is a part of the 
Governor's program.” Labor, Hol- 
leman asserted, provided “the 
main push” for legislative salaries 
and “It is generally conceded that 
| this will be adopted next year.” 
_ In 1958 labor proposed abolish- 
ing capital punishment, which re- 
ceived unanimous approval in the 
House criminal! jurisprudence 





Holleman said he took his fam-| criminal 
state park and was) 
tempted to turn around and go to| 
his own backyard when he saw it. | 


He criticized the! eral,” 
only | name 
$270,000 for 54 state parks while at 


| disadvantage.” A 


must not paint ourselves into that | 


is time that we, as| 


code wherein there 
would be more justice and equity 
in the penalties for crimes in 
Texas, This proposal is now one 
of the major items in the platform 


whom Holleman did not 


Labor's opposition recognizes 
the minimum wage law issue as 
“one on which they are at a great 
study commis- 
sion has been established on ad 
valorem tax valuation, he said; 
progress has been made in party 
registration; public access to the 
beaches is protected by law; more 
money is available for state voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

A labor department is recog- 
nized, he said, as needed. Labor 
has advocated the same work pro- 
tections for domestic farm workers 
as for braceros and this has be- 
come formal federal policy. 

“Five years ago,” Holleman 
said, “we proposed a research pro- 








is where they shall locate the 
plant. We sounded the alarm 
when our educational television 
channels were about to be quietly 
stolen for commercial use, and as 
a result, the press and the public 
rose to the defense of this price- 
less, irreplaceable asset ... These 
are more important to future gen- 
erations than our Texas tidelands. 
Four years ago we proposed a 
new minimum base wage for pub- 
lic school teachers. It was two 
years before the Texas State 
Teachers’ Assn. joined us in ad- 
vocating this minimum base.” 


On the labor front, Holleman 
said the fight will go on for bet- 
ter unemployment and workmen's 
comp and prevailing wage laws. 
He promised redoubled efforts for 
a state labor law providing elec- 
tion procedures for intrastate em- 
ployees. And he proposed “a ma- 
jor effort to try to correct the 
shameful misapplication of the 
prevailing wage law by the Texas 
Highway Department.” 


Holleman also spoke again for 





citizens,” 


On decreasing passenger train 
service he said: 

“Texas, as a Republic and as a 
State, gave free to the Railroads 
32,153,878 acres of public lands in 
order to encourage them to pro- 
vide the service that our people 
needed. During the past nine years 
the railroads have discontinued 
almost 200 passenger trains in 
Texas . on the pretext that pas- 
senger trains are losing money . 
Freight hauling is more profitable 
and the railroads want to only re- 
tain this most profitable business 
Passenger trains are fast disap- 
pearing from our land. We must 
require our railroads to consider 


public necessity as the prime 
gauge They have had their 
cake—32 million acres of it—now 
they want to eat it too.” 

The report of the labor execu- 
tive board, read by Seecretary- 


Treasurer Fred Schmidt, was tame 
next to Holleman's speech. “Labor 
accepted a broad responsibility to 
represent not only its own mem- 
bers before the Legislature but 
also tried conscientiously to speak 
for the best interests of all 
the report averred 


our 


White Locals’ Challenged 


“The betrayal of American 
working people by a combination | 
of reactionary Republicans and| 
Democrats by the adoption of the | 
Labor Reform Act of 1959, the 
Landrum-Griffin Bill, is the ma- | 
jor political event of 1959,” said 
the labor convention. “We declare 
| that Texas working people will 
| hold the Democratic Party lead- 
ership responsible for this mis- 
| carriage of justice if they con- 
tinue to award committee chair- 
manships and party honors to! 
| those who have betrayed their} 
| trust.” 
Jim Pierce, staff consultant in| 
| the civil rights committee, cracked | 
open the issue of segregated locals | 
by proposing that they be thrown | 
|}out of the state council if they | 
do not remove their segregation | 
requirements. This brought heated 
rejoinders from Sabine area 
| spokesmen for white locals. 

“We have a lot of words,” Pierce | 
said of the state unions’ civil | 
| rights program, “but it hasn't been | 
| implemented. It’s words! Let’s do! 
| something on civil rights.” 

Negroes go on doing janitorial | 
work while whites are hired in at | 
the gate, he said. “People who call | 
themselves trade unions believing | 
|}in democracy are limiting their | 
| membership to white people, and | 





| Negroes wanting to belong to la- 
bor unions form their own unions 
or they scab—and I don’t blame 
| them. People say ‘Sure, I believe 
in democracy, except in my local 
union, I don't want any erry ag 

Dan Fells, Port Neches, said, ‘ 
think things are going smooth. | 
think that the colored people are 
going forward ... not all one year. 
We belong to unions. You forget 
those things and get the desire to 
go boom boom boom!—then you're 
gonna tear up those unions ... 
You'll just have half a council, 
and you can't afford to do that.” 

A delegate from Waco said Ne- 
gToes cannot carry a bricklayer’s 
card, “What can we do?” he asked. 
“We've got to clean our own house 
first,” he said. 

“We can say to these locals, ei- 
ther abide by our constitution, or,” 
Pierce said, “we'll do to you what 
we did to the teamsters—‘You’re 
not suitable’.” 

A white delegate rose to say he 
had been thinking about what the 
Negroes on the committee had 
been saying about their situation. 
“If I were a colored man, my feel- 
ings would be just exactly what 


ing discriminated against, 
I'm not allowed to do what I 
should be,” he said. “But all you're 
gonna do is just tear up what you 


| got to this time. I'm not against 


your cause at all ... but I would- 
n't sacrifice my local union to ad- 
vance your cause too fast, you 
see?” 

Chairman Jim Sharp of Amar- 
illo argued against a motion from 
the Sabine area to carry on with 
last year’s report only. He had 
somé other things he wanted 
taken up, he said, including free- 
dom of religion. “A lot of our 
school boards require that our 
school teachers sign an affidavit 
believing in a Supreme Being,” he 
said. “The atheists” got freedom 
of religion going in the first place, 
he said. “I am a Baptist. Where 
are they going to stop? Why can't 
a school board require you to be 


| a Baptist to teach in the schools?” 


Overnight a subcommittee pro- 
duced a report on which the di- 
vergent panelists unanimously 
agreed. When it was read to the 
convention it was accepted with- 
out debate. 

Texas AFL-CIO advocated re- 
peal of the poll tax, abolition of 
capital punishment, equal rights 
for women, state and local fair 
employment practices legislation, 
trial by jury, “a truly free press,” 
and integrated convention facili- 
ties, as before. 

They want to make bombings 
of public places and lynching fed- 
eral offenses. They favor elected 
public defenders with enough as- 
sistants to defend accused citizens 
who cannot hire competent law- 
yers. They would return to labor 
the right to bargain collectively 
unhindered and favor free speech 
as peaceful picketing. They en- 
dorsed “complete freedom of re- 
ligion unfettered by meaningless 
oaths and pledges.” 

On the white locals, they stated, 
“We recommend that our mem- 
bership look closely at their 
agreements, by-laws, and consti- 
tutions and remove from them 
any provisions which discrimin- 
ate against, or deny membership 
on the basis of, race, creed, relig- 
ion, or national origin.” 

To back this up, AFL-CIO rec- 
ommended civil rights committees 
in each local and instructed state 
officers to issue monthly civil 
rights bulletins or newsletters to 
members. 

Reiterating support for a cor- 








their feelings are—that they’re be- 


porate net profits tax and dor- 


that | 


mant funds legislation, Texas la- 
bor added a plan for taxing all 
private bottle clubs and members 
thereof, with the revenues allo- 
cated to old age pensions. 

They recommended a personal 
income tax with “no complicated 
forms ... to be based on a per- 
centage of the federal income tax 
paid by the taxpayer. Such a pro- 
cedure would make this tax grad- 
uated and based on ability to 
pay.” 

Also favored: workmen's comp 
and unemployment insurance in- 
creases and changes; a state labor 
agency; repeal of right-to-work as 
the No. 1 test of whether to sup- 
port legislators; minimum wages 
in all contracts for construction 
with public funds; adding welfare 
and retirement benefits to the pre- 
vailing wage idea; lower interest 
rates; urban renewal; union men 
using union labor in home repair; 
using U.S.A.-made materials in 
all construction work; improve- 
ment of state care for mentally 
retarded children, “a major proj- 
ect”; abolition of the bracero pro- 
gram; a minimum wage for farm 
workers and minimum working 
standards for migrants; congres- 
sional investigation of border 
“commuters” (about which more 
next issue); 100 percent parity for 
the family farm operator; the food 
stamp plan to use surplus food for 
the needy; use of surplus food for 
promoting peace; workmen's com- 
pensation for farm workers; 

$4,800 a year for legislators; tui- 
tionless and feeless higher educa- 
tion; loan shark regulation; state 
regulation of public utilities; mak- 
ing political subdivisions liable 
for damages to citizens; a teach- 
ers’ tenure law; special session for 
teachers’ pay and establishment 
of a juvenile parole board; labor 
bargaining for public employees; 
funds for medical aid for the 
aged; improve conditions in state 
parks; give state mental patients 
competent psychiatric treatment: 
require party registration for 
party elections; equal legislative 
representation based on popula- 
tion; stream and air anti-pollution 
programs; railroad passenger ser- 
vice where needed; reinstatement 
of Charles Strange, fired Houston 
teacher and union organizer. 

“We recommend,” said Texas la- 


bor, “more attention ... to the 
condition of the unorganized 
workers of Texas, with special 


emphasis on those concentrated 





along the Texas-Mexico border.” 
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Johnson Before Union Men 


SAN ANTONIO 

Organized labor in Texas, ad- 
monished in advance to be polite, 
received Sen. Lyndon Johnson 
with formal courtesy and some 
coolness. He delivered a middle- 
of-the-road speech in which he 
defended the 1959 labor legisia- 
tion, said “responsibility,” not 
labor, will be the issue in 1960, 
and told the labor delegates he 
was not afraid of them or for 
them. 

He described his role in the 
passage of the labor bill as assist- 
ing in the protection of various 
union rights. His speech was gen- 
erally regarded among the labor 
delegates as effective under the 
circumstances. He was_ given 
standing ovations on his arrival 
and departure, but not the en- 
thusiastic applause received ear- 
lier by Sen. Yarborough. 

Jerry Holleman, Texas labor 
council president, said to the dele- 
gates before Johnson arrived: 

“I’m sure that this convention 
will receive him (Sen. Johnson) 
with courtesy and respect.” There 
were a few guffaws, to which 
Holleman said: “I would be aw- 
fully disappointed should any- 
body disappoint us in that regard. 
He should be received with re- 
spect.”’ 


Introducing Johnson, Holleman 
recalled his “kind and generous 
reception” of labor delegates in 
Washington; said Johnson had ad- 
vised labor on how the 1959 bill 
should be handled and that it may 
have been a mistake that this ad- 
vice was not followed; noted that 
both Texas senators “voted con- 
sistently to keep anti-labor 
amendments from being added”; 
and that this had “pleased” labor; 
called Johnson “the master par- 
liamentarian of the Senate, a man 
whose talents are recognized by 
his enemies as well as_ his 


Yarborough Ur 


“We have worked hard for this 
man; he has worked hard for us,” 
Holleman said of Yarborough. “He 
has worked hard for the people; 
he has made himself their cham- 
pion.” Holleman presented Yar- 
borough as “our senator from 
Texas.” 

Yarborough said he has received 
a few letters hostile to the Demo- 
cratic Party because of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill (which passed 
the Senate overwhelmingly, Yar- 
borough and Johnson voting aye). 
He said the bill.was passed by Re- 
publicans with a “splinter faction 
of the Democrats” in the House 
and was rejected, then modified 
and accepted in the Senate. He 
will favor Sen. John Kennedy’s 





friends”; and presented him as 
“the Democratic Party's leader in 
the Senate.” Some thought had 
been given to this introduction: it 
was written out, and Holleman 
obviously was being careful not 
to say more than he felt the situa- 
tion called for. There was no men- 
tion of Johnson's presidential can- 
didacy. 

Johnson named Holleman, Fred 
Schmidt, Marcus Loftis, Bill Petri, 
and Bob Bryant and said he has 
had a “fine working relationship 
with them. They're fair, they’re 
reasonable, they're effective. I 
want you to know that the doors 
of my office are always open to 
you and I'll do my best to see that 
you'll always receive a_fair| 
shake.” 

He was interrupted for mod- | 
erate applause twice—when he| 
said he was going to “talk turkey” | 
and when he said the U.S. has 
“the greatest government in the}! 
world.” | 





He urged unity over division. | 

“Some are afraid of organized | 
labor. Some are afraid for it. Out | 
of the exploitation of these fears 
on both sides they would turn the 
year of 1960 into a first skirmish 
of a war between the classes. 
I am not afraid of you and I am 
not afraid for you. But I am con- 
cerned with you” over issues like 
unemployment, the tight dollar, 
oppression, inequality of oppor- 
tunity, and education. 


“You will not be served well as 
free men if the nation’s leader- 
ship is subservient to any politi- 
cal bloc,” he said. 

He said twice, in the same 
words, that more than half the 
people of the world “exist on a 
weekly income barely more than 
many of you draw in one hour.” 
“This is great and this is good 


| Griffin). For three hours, “I stood 





and I'm grateful ... (but) the na- 


* 


the loyal Democrats in 1960,” she 
wired.) 

The junior senator gave ex- 
tended pitches for higher old age 
pensions in Texas and his cold 
war GI bill for college grants to 
veterans. 

The average social security ben- 
efit for married couples in $113; 
for widows, it is $56; the old age 
pension in Texas is $52.06 per per- 
son, 39th in the states. These must 
be raised, he said. 


“These are real objectives, part 
of the Judeo-Christian heritage 
that intelligent people ought to be 
for whether they have any relig- 
ious faith or not. These are the 
things we should do for our peo- 





ges GI Bill 


| tection of workers against un- 


tion cannot be callous to their 
lot,” he said. 

Middle-income Americans have 
many debts and hopes: “It must 
be the commitment of our policies 
to continue the advances middle- 
income America has made,” he 
said. “This is no time for us to 
expend our national strength try- 
ing to hobble business or to 
shackle labor. The issue of 
1960 is not labor, it is not busi- 
ness, it is not the budget—and it 
certainly is not cranberry sauce. 
The issue is responsibility.” 

In a reference to equal oppor- 
tunity, he said citizens must “have 
their civil rights protected, have 
their educational opportunities 
preserved and enlarged.” 

He emphasized that the labor 
bill first passed the Senate 90-0 
after he had voted against labor- 
restricting provisions like the Mc- 
Lellan bill of rights, turning cases 
over to states, barring organiza- 
tional picketing, and letting states 
regulate public utility strikes. 

In the House, he said, a sub- 
stitute was adopted (Landrum- 





on the floor of the Senate and 
answered questions of 98 other 
colleagues.” With the support of 
the minority leader the bill was 
sent to conference. There 20 
changes were made, guaranteeing, 
for example, the right to publi- 
cize non-union goods to consum- 
ers, organizational picketing, let- 
ting economic strikers vote in 
union elections, and prehire con- 
tracts. “I think it was the fairest | 
and best bill that could be ob- 





tained,” he said. It passed the | 
Senate 90-2. | 
Concluding, he said, “I thank| 


you for your courtesy.” He was | 
photographed with Holleman and 
shook hands and talked with a 
number of the delegates outside 
the convention hall afterward. 


* 








ple.” Texas, “a laggard state,” 
should “come on and be humane | 
to their old people,” he said. 

“Texas is one of the bottom 
states on unemployment compen- 
sation and on the bottom in pro- 





guarded machines, with one of the 
highest industrial accident rates 
in the nation.” 

He asked the labor delegates to 
work on their congressmen to 
support his cold war GI bill. Af- 
ter reviewing the effects of the 
GI bills on the educational and 
earning resources of the nation, 
he said, “If that Texas delegation 
will just give this the light like 
they did the Landrum-Griffin 





PREJUDICE 


CHARGED 


IN A BELL JOB AD 


LAREDO 

Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company in Laredo 
was in hot water this week 
trying to beat down a charge 
that the company discrimi- 
nates against Latin Ameri- 
cans in hiring employees for 
top jobs. 

The Webb County Central 
Labor Council revealed that 


| the company manager placed 


a want ad in April asking for 
“Anglo citizen” applicant 
an opening as busine rep 
resentative. 

As a result the 
transferred its manage! 
ran, to San Antonio, and tl 
trict commercial sup 
L. R. Griffin, stated tt 
the policy of the com; 
criminate.” 

Cochran admitted } 
the ad and 
“Anglo citizen” as a q 
for applicants. The ad 
job seekers to apply at 
Employment 
The company 


for 


inserting 


Comn 


was 


|in the ad. 


TEC Manager 


TMA Endorses 
General Sales Tax 


AUSTIN 
Assn. is 


Rafas 





Texas Manufacturers’ 
urging its members to 
candidates for the legislature who 
will vote for “a general sales tax.’ 


support 


The position, only hinted at be- 
fore, is set out in “The Manager's 
Confidential Letter to the Mem- 
bers—TMA—Not For Publication,” 
dated Nov. 17 and signed by TMA 
vice president Ed C. Burris. The 
letter was received in Observer 
offices Friday. It said in part: 

“People familiar with industrial 
and economic thinking, who have 
thought through these issues, are 
of the view that the time 
come when Texas must 
squarely the fact that if govern- 
ment costs are to be increased for 
the purpose of expanding schools, 
welfare and other public service 
the taxes necessary to meet these 
added costs must come from a 
general tax at the consumer level; 
that is, a general sales tax 


has 
face 





bill, why it'll go through twice as 
fast because there are mor‘ 
ple for it than the other 
Yarborough drew h 
cheer when he said labor leaders 
did not fall for the Krushchev 
smile. He was given three stand- 
ing ovations. 


VvoeU- 





defendant since 1939. 


Court of 


Latin, said the TEC had nothing 
to do with wording of the want 
ad, which ran for three days in a 
Laredo daily newspaper. TEC 
then gave notice that it would not 
serve the company and the words 


Anglo citizen” were changed to 
qualified citizen.” 
Cochran's statement about in- 


serting the words “Anglo citizen”: 
I'm willing to 
I just wasn't familiar 
Laredo.” (The 
ypulation of Laredo is 65 percent 


“It was a mistake; 
apologize 


with conditions in 


Latin American.) 

Griffin, asked if the company 
liscriminates in other parts of the 
tate, said “It is not the policy of 


the company to discriminate.” 


After the position remained un- 


ed for several months, Griffin 
nounced this week that George 
McLain, an Anglo from Laredo 
ho has been working in another 
jepartment with the company 
has taken the position 
TEC Manager Garcia said that 
there were “several” applications 
to the company, but “for 
yme reason they were not ac- 


tele- 
ne company, who took the case 


epted.” Employees at the 


to the Central Labor Council, said 
they had learned that three 
prominent young Laredo men 


with Spanish-speaking surnames 
applied. One is a graduate of St 


I University. 


Mary's 

Cochran and Griffin, in 
ng out that the company does not 
said that 
of the company employees 


point- 


practice discrimination, 
many 
n Laredo have Spanish surnames 
and are of Mexican ancestry. R.G 


Observer Backed 


SAN ANTONIO 
Texas State AFL-CIO again 
commended The Texas Ob- 
server in convention here this 
week. Said a resolution ap- 
proved by the convention: 
“We commend the Texas 
Observer and its editor, Ron- 
nie Dugger, and reaffirm our 
support of this paper which 
continues to report the facts 
of political and economic de- 
velopments in Texas. We urge 
all of Texas labor to join us 
in this support, and continue 
to recommend that our locals 
subscribe to the Texas Ob- 
server for members of their 
executive boards and COPE 
(Committee on Political Edu- 
cation) chairmen.” 
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If this citation is not served 


bill to take some of the “harsher” | issuance, it shall be returned un- 


LEGALS be held | within 90 days after date of its 








t CITATION BY PU CATION | Served. - ees further alleges + pm no ay. Y 
rovision: h i 960, L BLI ? WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.,| children were born of said union i county | issuance, it sha e returned un- 
provisions out of the law in 1 | THE STATE OF Ss Clerk of the District Courts of|and no community property was ( A Travis | served 


4 


he said. 

On the other hand, he said, 
Democrats achieved, in the labor 
area, 7.5 percent more in social 
security benefits and health and 
hospitalization for 2,300,000 fed- 
eral workers. 

Yarborough noted “the great so- 
cial acceptability of labor” now in 
Texas among people “who put 


TEXA 

TO Elizabeth Gilliland Defend- 
ant, in the hereinafter styled and | 
numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to | 
appear before the 126th District | this 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to | 1959. 
be held at the courthouse of said | 
county in the City of Austin, Tra- | 
vis County, Texas, at or before 10 


o'clock A. M. of the first Monday By 


after the expiration of 42 days | 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 | 
o'clock A.M. of Monday the 2lst | 
day of December, 
swer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 115,993, in which 


Don. F. Gilliland is Plaintiff and| appear before the 126th District 








Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my | other relief, general and special, | o'c! 
| hand and the seal of said Court/all of which more fully appears after 
at office in the City of Austin, 
the 6th day of November, 


Clerk of the District Courts, 


1959, and an-| ant, in the hereinafter styled and 


numbered cause: office in the City of Austin. this BEINC 
You are hereby commanded to/the 30th day of October, 1959 judgment ir f 
O. T. MARTIN, JR against Defe 





accumulated. Plaintiff prays for 








| from plaintiff's original petition 
| on file in this office, and to which | tha 
| reference is here made 

If this citation is not served day of 
within 90 days after date of its 


O. T. MARTIN, JR. 


Travis County, Texas issuance, it shall be returned un- 
A. E. JONES, Deputy. | served. ~ o. 2 ff 
— ——--_ WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., | hereby 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION /|Clerk of the District Courts of | ants, f 
THE STATE OF TEXAS Travis County, Texas. 20th da 
TO Mamie T. Whittle Defend- Issued and given under my nature f 


hand and the seal of said Court at | follows 














WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR 








Monday Clerk of the District Courts of 
42 days Travis County, Texas. 
ereof Issued and given under my hand 
efore, 10,and the seal of said Court at of- 
he 7th fice in the City of Austin, this the 
d an- 20th day of October, 1959. 
ntiff in O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
which Clerk of the District Courts 
nd the Travis County, Texas 
e defend- By A. E. JONES, Deputy 
t n the 
and the Notice is hereby given that 


George W. Foote, doing business 
under the firm names of Twin 
Oaks Fashion Shop Cameron Vil- 
lage Fashion Shop and Highland 
Park West Fashion Shop, all in 
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Party officials have been elected, | excesses, cruel treatment and out-| day of October, 1959, and the na-| of each of said named Defendants, | sion of s € and Lucian A. Roark, heretofore 
“ » |rages toward plaintiff, making|ture of which said suit is as fol- if the unknown heirs of said | ant unlaw é 1d composing the firm of Sovereign 
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AUSTIN 
forebears | 


Those of us whose 
have been American for genera-| 
tions do not inherit a culture. We 
one for ourselves, if| 
have 
can where 


must make 
we ever are to 
rowing what we 
can. Meanwhile, we are lost wan-| 
derers, far from home, longing 
sometimes with anguish for the} 
communal life that our re- 


one 


we | 
| 


warm 
we feel sure, must 
through 
generations in the villages of| 
Europe. There, we like to think 

everything was made lovingly by | 
craftsmen, and there was dancing 

feastdays, on the green 


mote ancestors, 


have enjoyed countless | 


village 
We have now, in 
Texas, a people 


but a generation 


among us 
who 


or two removed 


mostly are 


from a village life that changed 
very little from the seventeenth 
century well into our own times; 
who, in their homeland, were 
superb craftsmen, who have pro- 
duced a folkmusic as expressive 
and as varied as any the world 
has known. Do we take advan- 


t of this our midst, 


ao we put 
as artists, to make beauti- 


age wealth in 
these peopie to work 
} 
for us 


bor- rs 


sweat shops; we 


A WASTE OF WEALTH > 


ful things for us, as musicians to 
learn from 
which they 
and which 
do not. We 


ntertain us’ Do we 
them the art of gaiety 
have 
we so sadly 


mastered so well 
lack? We 
them to work in the 
orchards 


put 


fields, the the 


citrus 


cotton | 


keep them apart; 


we teach them to be ashamed of| 
their language we ignore their 
heritage 
HE PEOPLE of Mexican origin 
who already constitute one- 
fifth of the population of Texas, | 
and who are increasing by birth} 


ast as the rest of us, are, 
newcomers, but one 
s removed from 
of northern 
Which is to 


twice as ! 
Ww hole 


or two generation 


the farming vill 
Mexico 


ages 


and central 


say, but recently removed from 
ways of life that were being wo- 
ven on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean before the day of the Ro- 
| man, and on the high plateau of 
Mexico before the day of the 
Aztec. The two skeins were inter- 
woven during the sixteenth and 





Catholics on the State 
the 
Nov 
is an official position of the Cath- 


Baptist- 
20), there 


Sir: Referring to 
Catholic feud «Obs 


olic Church in the United States 
on the question of separation of | 
Church and State: The American | 
Catholic Hierarchy have always | 
held. and still hold that in this| 
country separation of the Church | 
and State is the only practical | 
solution 


This was first stated by the first 
Catholic Bishop in the US. by 
John Carroll of Baltimore. He} 
made the statement in 1789 that 
ne * accepted wholeheartedly 
the Separation of Church and 
State in the United States, with its | * 
accompanying principle of equal 
and universal religious toleration 
for all men of all faiths.” 


The official position of the 
Catholic Church in the U.S. now 
is the statement of Cardinal James 
Gibbons of Baltimore in 1909 
“American Catholics rejoice in our 
separation of Church and State 


Probe Welcome, 


| desirable either 


'and dogmatic 
} their Church 
_ their church ad nauseum 


|cording to 


and I can conceive of no combina- 
tion of circumstances likely to 
arise which would make a union 
to the Church or 
to the State.” 

Baptists might do well 
amine their own conscience in re- 
| gard to “separation.” Seems we 
still labor under the indignity of 


] 


to re-ex- 


“Baptist-sponsored prohibition” in| 
might also do| 


this State. They 
much better to deal with moral 
problems’ within 
rather than to use 
to at- 
Church. They might 
also note that even in Texas they 
a minority Church, even ac- 
their figures: 
1,600,000 Baptists, 
lics 

R. J. Meskill, Jr., 


tack another 


are 
own 


230 Dwyer 


| Ave., San Antonio 5 

(Meskill edits the Alamo Mes- 
senger, official Catholic newspa- 
per of San Antonio.—Ed.) 
‘Gonzalez There 

Sir: In the story (Obs. Nov. 6) 
fon the dinner honoring Mrs 
|! Frankie Randolph, you fail to 
mention that Sen. Henry Gonzalez 


| was also present. A. A. Rodriguez, 


4209 Bell, Houston 


Woodward Asserts Now They Can Know 


SNYDER | 


Sir: Herewith is my check for 


Hal Woodward, member of the 
Texas Highway Department, wel- 


comes the federal investigation of | 


the interstate highway program 
“Our books are open. We have 
nothing to hide,”’ he said 


He approved of the summary | 


way in which Chief Engineer De- 
witt Greer released San Antonio 
highway chief F. M. Davis after 
the Observre’s discovery of Davis 
family stock holdings in a con- 
struction company. There was 
nothing else to do, Woodward be- 
lieves. 


$4—annual dues for Texas's great- 
est truthteller. How you manage 
to get all the truths is beyond me, 
| but it’s enough for me to know 


1,780,623 Catho- | 


| you really get 'em. Of special in-| 
terest is your treatment of Sena-| 


tor Yarborough’s statesmanlike 
| behavior. Texas voters can now 
comprehend their mistakes when 
they turned him down three times. 
May you live long and happily 
while serving your readers with 
the truth at all times. 

W. E. Price, 405 Camden St., 
San Antonio 2. 
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} 
seventeenth centuries, cach vil-| called after the name given to 
lage in each separate valley of! the wild tribes of Indians of north- 
Mexico combining the strands to|ern Mexico indiscriminately; 1 
suit itself, so that, finally, no two| have seen a similar dance in Sal- | 


places followed exactly the same! tillo, where it was called “Los 
pattern. The patterns changed} Apaches.” There, too, the most| 
very little, despite the intrusion | interesting feature was the Span- 
of railways and the turbulence of | iard, a comic character who, in the 
revolutions, until the Second! grand finale, is shot with an ar- 
World War | row, and his blood is drunk 

The first great wave of immi- | The Spaniard is distinguished 
gration from Mexico had been a| by a mask; he has a round, very 


white face and blond mustache 
the same face that 


backwash of escape from the revo- | 
lutionary violence of the decade) It is 
beginning in 1910. But the later 
flood that began with the war, 
when so many Mexicans became 
contract laborers in the United | 
States, and swelled into the tide | 
of wetbacks that engulfed Texas 
and all the Southwest in the early 
1950's, was propelled by a con- 
vulsion of nature 


some 


Charles Ramsdell 


mocking Indian carved in stone 
on the facade of Oaxaca's cathe- 
dral in the sixteenth century; the 
same face that perhaps the same 
sculptor gave to a cat carved over 
: |}a doorway in Puebla. The Span- 
by the post-revolutionary regimes| . 
. iard who is eaten at the end of 
of Mexico had failed to give the 
the dance starts off in lordly fash- 
farm laborer enough to eat, per-|. 
ion, wielding a whip on the In- 
haps because nothing was done to di a : 
conserve the soil, depleted by — Sas 


(Is 
ages of careless tillage and eroded M Is it — thie , . 
by the age-old destruction of tim-| Me*ica" gets his sardonic humor, 


ber to make chescesl. Bet the! has talent for caricature? That he 
| has this talent almost any school- 
programs put into practice for 
| teacher who has had 
public health and sanitation were | 
young Latin-Americans will bear} 
successful; the death rate, espe- | 
| witness, although it seems incred- 
cially the infant mortality, plum- | b! d all th 
meted; the birth rate soared. The oe allaapenocreidanamarsil 
tions oppose the credence, that 
result was overpopulation and un- h li th : b 
dernourishment. People had to SUGAR & speciatines a a a 
cpias inherited. The love of drawing is 
move somewhere—to the United 
ay strong in the Mexican young, 
States or to the cities—or starve. th “1 , aicaien aah 
Young men said goodbye to the — eo ™ 


village, where life for hundreds of ~ 3 
; Nicolas and his dance illustrates 
years, except in the spasms of 


how Indian the recent immigrants 
war and other general calamities, 


i f 
had been predictable, where each | from Mexico are in their point o 


; : view, and how closely attached 
year was embroidered with a col- 

some of them still are to the cus- 
orful cycle of ceremony, 


where | 
everyone knew what 





The agrarian reforms attempted | 


the Indian that the 





charge of | 


wes on toms of their natal villages. Until 
pected of him and what to expect | . a = sr — Se ee “ee 
eee .. | Chichimecas” was a _ prominent 
of everyone else, where each in-| t of th : that follow 
evitable step that he took between ge en ee eee 
the streets to Guadalupe Church | 

the cradle and the grave was sa-|. : 
: : in San Antonio on the Sunday 

luted with pleasant ritual, dance, 

and sone nearest to December 12, the Vir- | 
gin of Guadalupe’s day, but I am | 
THINK ot my friend Nicolas as/| told it is no longer performed 
an example of these villagers | The boys who performed it are | 
who came to Texas from the high| mo longer interested. They have 
plateau of Mexico. He came from| emerged from the sixteenth cen- 

a village near the eastern border/ tury. Into what? 
of Jalisco, where the railroad be- | T WOULD BE pleasant to think 
‘ween Mexico City and El Paso | that the transition of the Mexi- 
runs, and he brought with him a} can youth from the ways of his 
dance that is performed in his| fathers to the ways of twentieth- 
village, called “Los Chichimecas,”| century America had been made 
which is done in a high headdress| smooth for him. There is no evi-| 
of feathers and a skirt that rustles | dence that this is so. He learns to| 
with some kind of pendent seed-| despise the customs of Mexico as | 


pod; a small bow and arrow is | antiquated, ludicrous—but he is | 
carried by the dancers, and a! given nothing better 
gourd to rattle. The dance is; Not even common education is} 


NOW! life insurance protection for 


your family during vital years... 


Tkex all premiums | 
returned 4/2 dividends 


Yes 2 this is now possible through modern life insurance 
planning with the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA, 
one af North America’s leading life companies. The new Sun Life 
Security Fund “insurance or money-back” plan enables you to provide 
life insurance protection for your family until you are 65 with a guar- | 
antee that, if you live to 65, all the money you paid will be refunded 

| 





to you in full... plus accumulated dividends. 


On. . sthe proceeds at oge 65 can be (e) used to provide an annuity; (b) left 

t with a gu teed rate of i t; (¢) used to purchase a paid-up 

pe for the original sum assured, with a balance which can be taken in 
cash of as a guaranteed income. 


Call the Sun Life ceprqeeatative ts in your district for more information about the 
Sun Life ‘money-back’ plan, or mail this coupon today. 
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201 Century Building Heusten, Texas 


CA +96 
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| years of schooling; 


less clementary 
training in the arts. Certainly the 
figures for 1960 will show some 


he given, much 


progress: more children’ with 
Spanish surnames in Texas will 
average more years of schooling 
But not enough progress. Accord- 
ing to the latest available figures, 
1950, adult Latin-Americans 
averaged but three and a_ half 
Negroes, seven 


for 


years; the rest of the population 
nine and seventh-tenths = years 
One Latin in a hundred entered 


a college; the number who prad- 


vated was irrisory 


No great progress can be mide 


in the education tor even the 
Americanization) of the recently 
arrived Mexican so Jong us Ale 
children who work in the fields 
are ignored. The Texas leyvislature 
has just turned its back square 
on the problem of the 200,000 tii 
grant workers of Texa And it 
has just raised the tuition of col- 
leges, making it even harder tor 
the young of the poor to enter 
them 

In the depression of the 1930's 
for the first time in history and 
it would seem, for the last of- 
ficial attention was given to the 
cncouragement of artistic talent 
among the poor Savs Dave Wil- 
liams, who directed the National 
Youth ‘ Administration's progran 
when La Villita, ancicnt Spanish 
suburb of San Antonio, now onc 
of the city’s prize tourist attrac- 
tions, was being restored 

“The young people who were 
taught handicrafts there came 
from the filthiest slums, from 
families who spoke no English and 
who were half-starved, and they 
learned to make the most beauti- 
ful things with their hands. Some 


of them are successful artists to- 
day 
Where are 


young people 


they nowadays, the 
who could be learn- 
make beautiful things with 
their hands” In the beet fields? 
The fields? The 
San Antonio’s west side” 
of human 
regret it 


ing to 


cotton 
What a 
waste material! Some 
day 


we will 
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